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WASHINGTON S@@®i FLASHES 


tik 


by Max F. Baer 


NEWS ABOUT FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


Occupational shortages: United States Civil Service Com- 
mission reports shortages in following occupations in Federal 
Government: stenographers, typists, nurses, translators (lan- 
guages and dialects spoken in Baltic area, Balkan countries, Middle 
Eastern countries, Asiatic countries, and Africa), tool and die 
machinists, tool and gauge designers, elementary teachers for 
Indian schools, engineers (aeronautical, cartographic, ceramic, 
electronic, marine, ordnance, petroleum, structural, naval archi- 
tect), physicists, metallurgists, draftsmen, coppersmiths. At 
this point we can't get accurate information as to full extent of 
shortages in occupations in Federal service. But Civil Service 
Commission will soon prepare expanded list of occupations for 
which supply of workers is limited. Persons who are now in non- 
defense activities will be able to switch to these occupations and 
still keep re-employment rights to their original jobs. 

Workers not wanted: We asked Commission to list for us 
occupations for which Federal Government has plenty of workers at 
present. Commission said it doesn't at present expect any short- 
age of accountants, lawyers, or persons qualified in personnel 
management. 

Future demands for workers: Stepping up of defense activi- 
ties may result in shortages developing in 1951 for sheet metal 
workers, glass blowers, instrument makers, laboratory mechanics, 
bricklayers, carpenters, molders, and other skilled workers. 

There may also be shortages for physical therapists, occupational 
therapists, medical officers (physicians and surgeons), medical 
bacteriologists, parasitologists, technologists (forest products, 
food, wool, and fibers), chemists (bio-chemical, inorganic, or- 
ganic, physical), electronic scientists, as well as certain other 
professional and semi-professional occupations. 

Number of Federal workers: Just before war broke out in 
Korea there were almost 1,966,500 persons working for Uncle Sam as 
civilians in all locations. This compares with 3,769,600 at peak 
of World War II. So far buildup of Federal civilian force for 
current war has been slow. At end of October, figure was only 
162,000 above pre-Korean number. But you can expect big expansion 

















within next few months as country moves more rapidly into wartime 
controls. 

New hiring regulations: With very few exceptions, all ap- 
pointees to Federal positions from here on will have indefinite, 
non—permanent status. In general, hiring must be done from 
registers of U. S. Civil Service Commission. But Commission gives 
okay to separate hiring by individual agencies for shortage occu- 
pations, that is, positions for which Commission has no list of 
eligibles. 

Where to get more information: Counselors looking for in- 
formation on occupational shortages that may develop in local 
areas should keep in touch with regional offices of Civil Service 
Commission. 








TRAINING OF VETERANS 


School enrollments drop: Veterans' fall enrollments in 
schools and colleges ran about 20 per cent under fall of 1949, 
according to Veterans Administration. College enrollments took 
biggest tailspin, dropping 30 per cent within year. Number of 
veterans training in schools below college level was only 12 per 
cent below 1949 figure. On-the-job training enrollments during 
year plunged by 45 per cent. There was only 3 per cent decline in 





institutional on-farm trainees. 


NEW HOSPITAL STUDY 


Not yet ready: U. S. Employment Service, working together 
with American Hospital Association, has analyzed 150 occupations 
occurring in hospitals (other than doctors). Study was made in 
cross-section of American hospitals. Resulting job descriptions 
and organizational patterns will be published by USES in collabo- 
ration with American Hospital Association and will be sold by 
Government Printing Office in Washington. But don't write for 
this material now, since it probably won't be on sale until late 
spring. 





N.V.G.A. MEMBERSHIP ON THE MARCH 


1950-1951 Renewals New Total 
November 1 2,742 936 3,678 
November 15 3,287 1,146 4,433 
December 1 3,338 1,250 4,588 
December 15 3,382 1,383 4,765 
July 1 Goal 7,100 





The School 


AND ITS COUNSELOR 





| fee EXPRESSION ‘these times’’ replaced 
the phrase “‘this emergency"’ in the title 
of this article as it was first written. ‘‘Emer- 
gency”’ is in fact fast losing its application. 
The most hopeful optimist must come to the 
conclusion that this generation is in for some- 
thing too permanent to be called an emer- 
gency and too profound to be dealt with only 
as a crisis. 

Education will almost surely be affected 
basically by the conditions under which 
wz must live. The content of the curriculum 
itself may change. For boys a universal 
military service law may make the armed 
services an extension of regular education, 
so that they must calculate both their training 
opportunities and their life careers in terms 
of such an interval. Developments may re- 
quire schools to view themselves not only as 
the means of handing down the culture of the 
race, and supplying an education adapted to 
the individual's needs, but also as a part of 
the planned manpower resources. This plan- 
ning may be absolutely essential to see that 
all talents are discovered, all skills used, and 
all work applied to the production needs of a 
nation straining every tendon. These pos- 
sibilities, interpreted as a free nation must 
and can, are inescapably the setting of our 
times. The conclusion is not necessarily 
pessimistic, since much good may accompany 
the necessities. It should, however, be kept 
in mind as this article explores a very narrow 
segment of the setting, that is, the specific 
problems of the counselor and his school con- 
sidering the problems of January, 1951. 

At any rate, the immediate prospect is that 
an indefinite period of severe military and 
production strain is ahead of us. For no 
one has this fact more meaning than for the 


boy or girl approaching 18. This statement 
has its roots in the most important and most 
limited resource of our country—manpower. 
To understand it a few basic facts are neces- 
sary. 


Manpower Deficit 


Before we entered the last war, when the 
lend-lease program presaged events soon to 
come, we had some 9 million unemployed. 
Only 10 and a half million women were in the 
labor force. Civilian production was at a 
low ebb and war production was a stimulus 
to many half-idle factories. Today there are 
only two million unemployed. Some 17 
million women are working. Thus there is a 
deficit of 14 million persons for new military 
and civilian production demands as com- 
pared with 1939. 

During the last war 15 million persons 
passed through the armed forces and 12 mil- 
lion were under arms at one time. Today 
the Government is hard put to it to be sure 
of having 3 million under arms on July 1, 
1951. If conditions become acute, the dif- 
ference between 3 million and 12 million may 
have to be found. Meanwhile, any known 
plan under consideration at this writing for 
maintaining 3 million in the armed forces 
makes it certain that every physically able 
boy must look forward to military service of 
one form or another at the age of 18 or 19. 

How these matters will affect the use of 
manpower, the ratio between military and 
civilian production, and similar questions is 
for the Government todecide. The stark fact 
remains that the 2 million-odd young people 
reaching the age of 18 each year—that is, 
approximately 10 million in the next 5 years 
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in these Times 


by HARRY A. JAGER 





are going to be our main reliance for any ad- 
ditions needed either for military service or 
civilian production. If physically able boys 
are postponed from induction to go to college, 
it will be because the Nation needs them more 
for that purpose. If girls make decisions 
about education, marriage, or just plain doing 
nothing, it will be in full view of strong 
appeals to make themselves available in the 
labor force either immediately or after further 
training and education. Events will prob- 
ably be the sharpest reminders of these facts. 
Will events find these young people in a state 
of readiness, soberly convinced of the neces- 
sities, and patriotically inclined to play their 
best parts? 


Counselor’s Responsibility 


It is in answering this question that the 
school counselor must see his duty during 
these times. 

What is the first step that the military or 
civilian manpower authorities must take in 
using human resources? Obviously, to in- 
ventory the individuals concerned. This 
process has always been a spot procedure sub- 
ject to error, accomplished without the under- 
standing or volition of the individual. This 
fact points to the first task of the school: 
making an inventory as complete and mean- 
ingful as it can of every pupil enrolled in it 
and making every pupil intelligent about his 
own characteristics. To judge from the ex- 
perience in the last war, information about 
special aptitudes, abilities, and work ex- 


periences will be of usefulness 
First place probably goes to identifying 
the top 30 per cent of abilities—all abilities 
Proposals already made indicate that of the 
boys physically fit for induction and educa- 
tionally prepared for college, probably not 
even half will be allowed to get beyond the 
first year before induction. How will they 
be screened for entrance? Whatever plan is 
finally adopted, it seems clear that each school 
should be able to offer from its own records 
as inclusive evidence as possible 

If a policy prevails that approved entrance 
upon college work is the only reason for 
postponing induction for a boy, a danger 
appears. There may develop a perhaps sub- 
conscious, but noticeable, tendency for boys, 
who otherwise might not, to prepare for 
college without adequate abilities and proper 
motivation. Specific steps should be taken 
to call to the attention of pupils and parents 
the folly of ill-advised college preparation 
and the positive need for a constructive at- 
titude toward the country's urgent claims. 

Then, again, what will be the objectives 
of those boys who enter college with the con- 
sent of the military authorities? Will they 
all try to be atomic physicists, engineers, or 
medical students? No one knows now, if 
it ever will be known, what are the proper 
proportions among the professions in the 
kind of world we are living in. The coun- 
selor must try to secure and give out in- 
formation about careers, information which 
maintains a delicate balance among such 


greatest 





"This generation is in for something too permanent to be called an emergency and too profound 
to be dealt with only as a crisis,’’ warns the Chief of the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Services. 
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factors as the interests and abilities of the 
individual, the demands of the 
emergency, and a life career afterward. None 


apparent 


of these questions can be answered by rote. 
The counselor must keep in touch with the 
constantly changing situation. 

The girls will be faced by decisions of a dif- 
ferent kind, but of the same force. It is 
likely, for instance, that to fill up known 
gaps almost every girl with suitable charac- 


teristics graduating from high school in the 
next few years should enter either nursing or 
These critical professions are not 
what extent 


teaching. 
meeting present 
can the needs of the country be brought to 
bear on the choices of these girls? On the 
other hand, when older and more experienced 
workers are drawn gradually into war pro- 
duction jobs, hundreds of thousands of posi- 
tions apparently less essential must be filled 
by young and inexperienced workers. Girls 
emerging into the labor force will have these 
calls before them. What are they good 
for? How can they help most? Should they 
take, in view of all the circumstances, the 
easiest jobs at the most money? The answers 
lie in establishing close cooperation with the 
local employment service, and in good school 
counseling. 

Incidentally, of course, many jobs which 
may appear quickly on lists of non-essential 
employment have the greatest significance 
for the well-being of the nation, and its war 
workers and military forces. Who will sell 
and bundle the groceries? Who will type 
the letters and collect the bills? Who will 
repair an automobile which can no longer 
be replaced and which must supplement the 
hard-pressed public transportation system? 
In the long run relatively few jobs are in the 
proper sense of the word non-essential. If 
and when the race tracks are closed up, and 
the bowling alleys shut down, and “‘luxury”’ 
goods dispensed with, the figures quoted in 
the beginning of this article still suggest 
that every man and woman will be needed at 


his post. 


quotas. To 


A New Approach 


When civilian manpower authorities begin 
to look for workers from the school-leaving 
or school-graduating group they are almost 
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certain to ask one question: Is there a par- 
ticular kind of work which this individual 
cannot do? The last war proved that most 
people can do most jobs if they have to. It 
is costly, however, to train or to employ 
the person who happens to suffer under some 
disability which makes his training impos- 
sible or his employment a deficit. Important 
is the fact that all of these individuals would 
be good workers—at some other job. The 
color-blind person cannot weave varicolored 
The clumsy person cannot do delicate 
The person with some or- 


wires. 
assembly work. 
dinarily tolerable defect such as only medium 
eyesight, or flat feet, or a nervous reaction to 
reiterated work, can and must be placed 
where these defects do not hamper. Coun- 
selors are so accustomed to thinking in terms 
of what work the worker is most suitable for 
that it will mental wrench to 
think in terms of what job he is unsuitable 
for. Yet when there are more jobs than 
workers, it is not permissible to refer a person 
to a prospective job where he is sure to fail. 
An employer with one opening will seldom 
be sent even two candidates, one of whom he 
may reject. Avoidable turnover after em- 
ployment should be at a minimum. Co- 
operation with those in charge of making 
placements in training or at work, always a 
duty of the counselor, has, therefore, a new 


occasion a 


responsibility. 

A tight labor market with easy-to-get jobs 
and high wages is a constant invitation for 
young people to leave school for work at 
legal age. Many boys at minimum military 
age may be tempted-to enlist hastily and 
without good advice. It may be that many 
schools will try a school-work plan as a 
possible remedy for premature school-leaving. 
Such a plan promises to keep a pupil in school 
while he can feel that he is helping in useful 
production and is earning some money. Two 
half-time students may become the equivalent 
of one full-time worker whose services are 
badlyneeded. The counselor should establish 
close cooperation with employers and place- 
ment officers and seize the opportunity of the 
school-work plan for the try-out or training 
of individuals. What is a good school-work 
plan? How meet the requirements of child 
labor laws and the standards of enlightened 
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How can a plan be adapted 


labor practic e? 
How can 


to the needs of your community? 
young people be made acquainted with its 
benefits and be guarded against its abuses, 
which at their worst may result in a 50- or 
60-hour week for a growing boy or girl? 
Whether in an urban or a rural community, 
in the store or on the farm, the school-work 
important factor for 
school-leav- 


job may become an 
young people between legal 
ing age and their time of graduation or 
induction. The counselor has a key part to 
play in making the school-work plan useful 
both for the economy and for the individual. 

In the last war, and indeed today, non- 
physical defects prevented an enormous pro- 
portion of boys from being inducted or from 
finishing their training, or from useful par- 
ticipation in the military forces after training. 
What steps may be taken to anticipate these 
difficulties are not now evident. It seems 
certain that in the long pull, attention will 
again be given to sorting from induction per- 
sons with unsuitable mental traits, especially 
since these persons are both useful and 
needed in some civilian capacity. Schools 
have two tasks here: One ts to identify the 
potential mental casualty and to have at hand 
any evidence which may be called for. The 
other is to anticipate deterioration by detect- 
ing and remedying symptoms which, neg- 
lected, produce the maladjusted personalities 

Like our blackout curtains in the last war, 


perhaps the measures suggested will never 


be put to the great and final test. But open 
war is not needed to make the statistics of 
this situation into a reality. Present plan- 
ning, present demands, and present military 
preparation have only to continue as they 
are to make the problems discussed in this 
article real for every school small or large. 
Put in terms of a job sheet, what do these 
suggestions mean for the school and for the 


counselor? 


Job Sheet for Counselors 


Make your cumulative re ords cover all boy s and 
girls and make them complete. Highlight 
special talents and abilities, and make note of 
characteristics which might limit usefulness in 
particular kinds of work. Make these records 
truly cumulative 

Extend the time and opportunity for counseling 
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ms are bound to increase the 


{ young people 


interviews. Condit 
number of personal problems « 
Perfect liaison with local manpower authorities 
the draft board and ice cemploym 
Thev will have facts and jurisdictio 
to an increasing degt 
Make sure you keep your fact 


id accurat 


nt omc 


branch 


gency timely at 
important as those for 
nation 

Anticipate the drives which the times generate 


in pupils. Recruiting, numerous well paid job 


advantages for college 


opportunities, special 
on school morale 


students, and Various attacas 
may keep young people in unpredictable states 


of indecision 


Schools which have no counselors, or in 
which the counselors are unprepared for the 
times, will need to take special action 
Emergency workers may have to be chosen 
and in-service training supplied. It is ob- 
vious, of course, that the counselor's role can 
be played well only with support from the 
administrative and instructional staff, but 
that is another story 

How much time have we? Almost none, 
of course, for those young people at the age 
of induction, or about to leave school, or to 
be graduated. Yet of these knowl- 
edges, skills, and will be more 
valuable as they are learned gradually and 
become part of the conditioning of each boy 
This may be summed up as a state 
Is three years more time than 


some 
attitudes 


or girl. 
of readiness 
is required to achieve this readiness, consider- 
ing the small proportion of the school day 
available? If not, then tenth graders every- 
where are involved and schools and their 
counselors have new tasks awaiting them in 
the last three years of high school 

Those who believe that this kind of pro- 
gram may invoke a gloomy sense of doom at 
a period of life which ought to be carefree 
and happy have a good point. The only 
reply is that the facts cannot be escaped, 
but that attitudes are dependent on the ap- 
proach to the problem and the method of 
dealing with it. Faith and optimism are not 
irreconcilable with a sensitiveness to duty 
and a state of readiness, but ignorance, low 
morale, and a sudden awakening from a rosy 
dream into a nightmare of reality are not good 
gifts under any terms 
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The word ‘‘challenge’’ is often used loosely. 
For schools and counselors it is in this case 
an apt word, with the issues of equal im- 
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portance to a nation girding for world defense 
and to the individual seeking to do his 
duty both to himself and to his country. 





Classroom Teacher and Guidance 


It is an observable fact that children are 
inclined to take on the behavior patterns of 
their teachers. A wholesome, friendly, sym- 
pathetic attitude on the part of a teacher 
tends to develop this attitude in children. 

Every classroom teacher, at some time, has 
to deal with problems of inattention, idle- 
ness, aggression, lack of success, shyness, 
unhappiness, or withdrawal on the part of 
some of her pupils. The teacher who sees 
these reactions as symptoms only, is ready 
to deal intelligently with such behavior, 
and give the constructive help needed in 
order that a child may understand what con- 
stitutes acceptable standards. It is hoped 
that the studies included in the bulletin will 
serve to aid teachers in working toward this 
goal... 

It is not necessary to theorize about the 
need for guidance as a means of helping boys 
and girls to a better adjustment in their 
family, school, and community relationships. 
Not all children are maladjusted, but those 
who, for various reasons, find difficulty in 
facing and solving their problems need our 
help. The classroom teacher is in a strategic 
position for aiding in the process of early 
diagnosis, leading to more rapid therapy for 
the maladjusted child. 


The difficulty may be one of failure to 
adjust because of age, or intelligence, or 
unsatisfying scholastic achievement. It may 
be a desire to escape from reality leading to 
truancy. Itmay bea withdrawn or aggressive 
behavior pattern, or a hampering physical 
defect. The child may be a social isolate 
because of remote or little known causes. 
Whatever the outward symptoms of the inner 
conflict, the classroom teacher occupies a 
unique position. Few others have her op- 
portunity for continuous contact with chil- 
dren over a long period of time in a situation 
which facilitates observation and treatment. 
It is most important that this function of the 
classroom teacher be stressed in order not to 
lose the opportunities it affords. 

The reports indicate that while there is no 
one method to be followed, satisfactory 
adjustments result when teachers and super- 
visors are alert to the opportunities provided 
by their personal contacts, and use them for 
promoting and developing those wholesome 
attitudes and traits that are inherent in a 
well-balanced —personality.—Quoted from 
GATEWAYS TO GUIDANCE, Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, New York City, 
1950. 


Watch Us Grow! 


NVGA Membership, December 1, 1948 


NVGA Membership, December 1, 1949... 


NVGA Membership, December 1, 1950 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


AND OUR NEEDS 


by BARBARA A. KIRK 





T: TREMENDOUS NUMBER Of published 
tests on the market make it exceedingly 
difficult for the psychologist or counselor to 
keep up in this field. Keeping up to date in- 
volves reading announcements of test publica- 
tions, reviewing sample copies and accom- 
panying manuals, reading the literature con- 
cerning investigation or use of a test, reading 
reviews containing other people’s opinions, 
and most important of all, obtaining experi- 
ence with the use of the test at firsthand or 
as close co firsthand as possible. New re- 
search on established tests may throw new 
light on their use. Additionally, new tests 
are always coming along, as yet unproved or 
only partially proved. 

It seems a gigantic task for a specifically 
trained professional worker to know what 
tests can be expected to do and which test 
might be most useful in a given situation. 
Consider then the predicament of a school 
administrator, a part-time counselor whose 
chief responsibility is teaching, or a personnel 
man in industry, who is responsible only for a 
selective testing program. The person who is 
not a specialist or who does not have major 
responsibility for a testing program may 
nevertheless be in the position of being the 
purchaser of test supplies, or being responsible 
for the decision regarding installation ot con- 
tinuance of tests. He must of necessity rely 
primarily upon others for assistance in evalu- 
ating tests. The psychologist or counselor 
(perhaps to a lesser extent, but nevertheless to 
an appreciable one) also requires a depend- 
able source of authoritative information, for 
his professional activity usually encompasses 
a variety of techniques, and he may wish to 
turn to someone more intensively specialized 
than he. 


The person with whom the test purchaser 
ordinarily has the most direct and frequent 
contact is the representative of the test dis- 
tributor. In order to serve his customers, 
he usually travels regularly to even the most 
remote school district. It is to these distrib- 
utor representatives that test users generally 
look for the answers to their questions. 
What can the counselor, the school adminis- 
trator, or the personnel man expect of a test 
distributor? 


Accurate Information 


The first expectation should be accurate 
information. Anyone considering the use of 
a test would naturally be interested in how 
the test came into being, to which population 
it was given, how this population was se- 
lected, and what evidence there is that the test 
does what it purports to do. A test pur- 
chaser may be excused for being a bit sus- 
picious, since titles of tests notably deviate 
from their actual purpose, or their accom- 
plishment, and test manuals usually lack 
specific and complete informacion. It would, 
therefore, seem not too much to expect that a 
distributor's representative should have com- 
plete factual information regarding the con- 
struction, standardization, and validation of 
the tests he is attempting to distribute. 
These questions arise not only with a new 
test, but also with a new form of an old test, 
where it may be important to obtain exact 
information on the comparability of the new 
form with one or several former ones. 

The second major need of the test purchaser 
is that of evaluation of tests in terms of his 
own situation. Every test purchaser's needs 
for tests differ, depending upon the particular 
group with whom he is working, the setting 
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in which he is working, and the purpose or 
purposes of the tests. Even though he may 
have rather complete information on tests in- 
dividually, selection of the best and economi 
cally most feasible tests may still present a 
pretty complicated problem. It would be 
of greatest assistance if the test distributor's 
representative were qualified to think through 
with the purchaser his problem, and to advise 
upon it. 

Some test distributors’ representatives are 
qualified by training or experience, or both, 
in the field in which they are performing. In 
these cases the distributor's representative 
would be apt to have rather extensive in- 
formation at hand, and would have sufficient 
command of this information to translate 
technical aspects of test standardization and 
validation into terms understandable to and 
usable by test purchasers. A test distributor 
who does not have or does not understand 
this information could serve the need of the 
purchaser by so stating quite honestly, and 
by then referring the question to an expert: 
either the test author, a qualified expert in his 
own company, or someone elsewhere who 
would be in a position to provide the in- 
formation needed by the test purchaser. 

How is the test purchaser to know whether 
the representative is qualified? He depends 
largely upon the statements of the repre- 
sentative himself. This places a heavy bur- 
den of responsibility on the representative 
for the way in which he represents himself. 
If he is unable to answer the test purchaser's 
questions, he may render equal service by 
an honest statement of his personal limita- 
tions, and an offer either to get the informa- 
tion or to refer the purchaser to an appropri- 
ate source. Of course, the purchaser, too, 
has a responsibility for serious consideration 
of the appropriate weight to place on the 
statements of the representative. 

Unlike an FBI agent from whom one 
could immediately request official creden- 
tials, the representative can produce no such 
authorization. Credentials are not so easy 
to develop in the fields of psychological and 
educational preparation. With the estab- 
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lishment of standards such as the Diplomate 
in Professional Psychology and the Profes- 
sional Membership in the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, there are some 
objective standards by which to judge 
competence in clinical psychology, counsel- 
ing and guidance, and industrial psychology. 
Other bits of evidence may be university 
attended, degrees, major courses of study, 
type and level of appropriate experience. 
Training in psychology or education, and 
specific preparation in vocational and educa- 
tional guidance, statistics, test construction, 
educational psychology, personality, and 
clinical diagnosis should be particularly help- 
ful, and in many instances indispensable. 


Need for Caution 


In any case we should always be cautious 
in evaluating distributors’ statements, since 
their avowed purpose is to promote sales. 
A test purchaser who is not in a position to 
be certain of his own evaluation of tests 
should have recourse to his own consultant, 
desirably provided by his school system or 
company. 

Examples will help to illustrate the prob- 
lems expressed : 

For the last several years there has been 
active in one state the prototype of many 
test salesmen elsewhere. Employed by a 
large national test publishing and distribut- 
ing house, it is his responsibility to cover the 
educational field. Unlike many of his col- 
leagues, this salesman is a college graduate. 
True, he was an English major, and lacked 
any courses in statistics or psychology. 
Nevertheless, he now poses as an authority 
on testing, with his test catalogue as the 
sole prop. As he visits school superintend- 
ents and school principals, he ‘‘talks the 
lingo,’ manipulates the situation so that he 
will be consulted, and manages to recommend 
complete testing programs, not only for in- 
dividual schools, but for entire school sys- 
tems. Needless to say, these programs 
utilize so far as possible tests from his own 
publisher's listing, without regard for the 
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Test Distributors and Our Needs 


needs of the particular school. This sales- 
man is imbued with such enthusiasm that he 
fails to note the limitations of any of the 
tests he recommends; he is not concerned 
with the effect, present or future, on the 
children who are being tested, and he leaves 
in his wake a trail of shelves full of printed 
materials which may or may not be used. 
Another example, illustrating the applica- 
tion of somewhat the same sales techniques 
on industrial or business employers and 
personnel men, concerns a salesman who 
contacted a university placement bureau and 
was referred to the counseling service because 
the placement bureau. does not administer 
tests. The salesman talked rapidly about the 
test he was representing, and the fact that 
by the administration of this one test a man 
could be placed in exactly the appropriate 
occupation—any occupation—in any indus- 
try. His talk was accompanied by the dis- 
play of a handsome brochure, printed on 
expensive paper elaborately decorated, color- 
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normative and validating figures he brushed 
this whole matter aside, and continued his 
prearranged sales talk. When the question 
was repeated with more insistence the sales- 
man became quite impatient, said that he 
didn’t know, that it was unimportant, that 
the only thing that mattered was that the 
test worked. The proof that it worked was 
his success in selling it to a number of com- 
panies. If anybody wanted such unimpor- 
tant details as coefficients of reliability and 
validity he supposed one might communicate 
with the author who perhaps had such in- 
formation. At any rate the personnel men, 
office managers, or other business or indus- 
trial executives with whom he talked didn't 
bother him with this kind of question. 
Some test distributors and their representa- 
tives follow the highest type of professional 
practice in their work. However, until test 
users are fully aware of their needs and re- 
quirements and voice them firmly, they may 
not secure from all firms or authors the 


ful, effective. When he was asked for accurate, complete information required. 





What Do Commercial High School Drop-Outs Do? 


The faculty of the Eastern High School of Commerce, Toronto, Canada, recently 
completed a follow-up study of drop-outs and graduates for the five years 
1944-1948. The study was designed particularly to answer two questions: 
Do graduates earn more than drop-outs? Do graduates do work demanding 
more technical skill than drop-outs? Among the findings were the following: 
All students who have attended a commercial school, whether graduates or drop- 
outs, tend to seek employment in offices when they leave school. This tendency 
is seen even when the students have had very litile training, as in the case of 
Grade IX drop-outs. In the present period of almost full employment the im- 
mediate cash value of additional schooling is small, unless the student remains 
to graduate, i.e., there is little difference among the drop-outs, whether Grade 
IX or Grade XI, but a considerable difference between graduates and drop-outs 
in average earnings. The duties of graduates entail a much greater use of the 
commercial skills which involve long training, such as shorthand and bookkeeping, 
than do those of drop-outs. With both graduates and drop-outs typing is a skill 
in great demand. Filing, checking, and operating key-driven machines are of 
most importance to the Grade IX and Grade X drop-outs. Graduates show 
a much better response than drop-outs to answering questionnaires for a “follow- 
up” survey.—Reported by Harry O. Barrett. 
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PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Were Born 





ay ARNOLD 1s a counselor. Recently, 
R the representative of an educational 
publishing house asked him for an appoint- 
ment. When they met, Ray Arnold was re- 
assured to find the representative was not 
only keenly interested in his problems and 
difficulties but was a specialist in the field of 
guidance as well. 

Arnold's first concern was how to motivate 
his youngsters to use all of the guidance de- 
partment’s facilities. The publisher's repre- 
sentative suggested several ideas that he knew 
had been successful in other programs: a 
novel bulletin board, the use of an interest 
inventory, a unique assembly program, and a 
library display. He described each in detail. 
As the interview ended, Arnold said, ‘You 
know, I’m glad you came in. When you 
first called I wasn't sure I wanted to see you. 
However, you've been very helpful."’ 

Arnold thus joined the many counselors 
who have benefited from the skilled advice of 
representatives of reputable publishers. 
Since such services are being utilized by a 
majority of the profession, their function and 
impact should be better understood. 

Most publishers are anxious to improve the 
profession. Their ultimate goal—from a 
business point of view, if nothing else—is 
identical with that of guidance workers 
themselves, to make guidance and counseling 
a strong, sound, publicly recognized pro- 
fession. The reputable publishers want to 
help every counselor to keep up to date and 
to maintain sound professional methods. 
The publishers benefit by maintaining a con- 
stantly growing market; the counselor by 
receiving good service; the field of guidance 
by an ultimate increase in prestige and status. 

The publishers are interested in giving 
good professional service for sound business 


reasons. Usually, the publisher loses money 
on his first order from any counselor or 
school. This is because the first order re- 
quires bookkeeping and credit arrangements 
in his office, a free catalogue or similar ma- 
terial, and the time of his representative to 
explain the available material, prices, ship- 
ping, etc. By the time a new customer has 
received all these services, the publisher finds 
that his prices do not cover everything he has 
contributed. The only way that he can 
make up this loss is by keeping the customer. 

It is only after he has received several orders 
that he comes out of the red, so he is ex- 
tremely anxious to have a customer continue 
to buy from him. He facilitates this by 
selecting the best representatives he can and 
by publishing the best materials he can. 

When Arnold met the representative of the 
educational publishing house, he was struck 
by his interest in the problems that were 
brought up. The representative is anxious to 
hear Arnold's problems because they provide 
ideas for new publications. They point to 
needed materials. They also are the basis 
for improving and revising the present ma- 
terials and for producing better publications 
in the future. 


Who They Are 


Who are these publisher's representatives? 
They have a variety of titles: representatives, 
associates, salesmen, staff members, or sales 
engineers. Essentially, they have similar 
duties. While most firms hire the best men 
they can, there are differences in approach to 
which the counselor should be alert. There 
are some cues which may help to tell the 
good representative whose advice can be 
relied upon. 

The reliable representative is interested in 
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having his materials used, of course, but he is 
just as much concerned with helping build a 
solid, professional program. He wants to 
help build a better guidance program, to 
help select and put in proper use the best 
materials available. 

A counselor should note whether the repre- 
sentative’s interest is directed to him, his 
program and needs, or only toward telling 
about materials without regard to their use- 
fulness. On his calls, does the representative 
advise as to which materials are unsuitable 
for a particular purpose as readily as he shows 
publications which can be used? He knows 
that if he misleads a counselor once, even 
through an honest mistake, his judgment will 
be subject to question thereafter. The re- 
liable representative is interested in his 
customer; therefore, his advice is conserva- 
tive—both as to quantity needed and results 
to be obtained. 

He will also go out of his way to give 
special help. For example, a publisher's 
representative was asked about the reading 
level of some publications. Since this was a 
special school, he did not give a definite 
answer. Instead, he conducted a series of 
experiments with the counselor and together 
they chose those materials that were most 
suitable for this school. The reliable repre- 
sentative is willing to discuss and recommend 
the publications of other firms. He does not 
attempt to urge buying in large quantities. 
Instead, he will recommend small purchases 
until mew materials have been tried out. 
His advice will be on the professional level, 
and he will not attempt high pressure sales 
of everything his firm publishes. 


Professional Consultants 


Publishers search for representatives well 





qualified for their function as professional 
consultants. They are recruited primar‘ly 
from positions in schools and counseling 
agencies. Former superintendents of schools, 
state directors of guidance, administrators of 
Veterans’ Administration Programs, orf 
college guidance departments are the sources 
of new men. Most representatives have 
M.A. or Ph.D. degrees, are members of 
several professional societies, and maintain 
high professional and ethical standards in 
their work and study. 

They have broad backgrounds of expe- 
rience; the wider their scope of training, the 
more valuable is their advice and hence the 
more they are called upon. The nature of 
their work assures the counselor specialized 
advice based on more than mere ‘textbook 
knowledge." The representative's training 
is supplemented and tempered by his con- 
stant travel and broad contacts, and this in 
turn is made available to the counselors with 
whom he deals. He obtains a broad per- 
spective over the entire professional field and 
contacts with a variety of people in different 
jobs. 

The representative who called on Arnold 
might start a typical day by seeing the na- 
tional personnel director of a large business 
firm, then leave him to see a kindergarten 
teacher, and then a superintendent of schools 
in the next town. Next on his schedule 
might be a visit to a high school guidance 
teacher, then a psychologist in a counseling 
agency, a priest assigned to guidance in his 
school, and then the editor of a guidance 
periodical. He brings all that he learns 
through these contacts to his discussion with 
Arnold, who soon learns to appreciate these 
fine points. The representative thus be- 
comes a clearing house for the exchange of 
new ideas, which he passes on from counselor 
to counselor. He also receives ideas from his 
own headquarters and in turn passes back new 
thoughts to it. 

A new representative is cliosen first on the 
basis of his education and experience, and 
second for a personality that is warm and 
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likeable. After being accepted, he is given 
an intensive training program which ts con- 
sidered ‘‘never ending’’ after that. Initial 
training consists of thorough mastery of all 
the details of his materials. The trainee 
studies their grade levels, methods of use, 
history, authors, strengths, and limitations. 
After that, ‘‘never ending"’ training consists 
of mastering a constant stream of material 
from the publishing headquarters giving 
him new ideas and methods, results of new 
research, new strengths or weaknesses, an- 
swers to questions, reprints of professional 
articles. He attends periodical training con- 
ferences held by his publisher, as well as pro- 
fessional conventions and exhibits. The 
publisher does his best to choose staff as- 
sociates who are initially well qualified to 
give professional advice concerning his ma- 
terials. He supplements this by providing 
them with every aid to keep up to date. 


Educating Public 


Professional associations are given active 
support because the publisher encourages his 
staff to participate and to further the field of 
guidance in general. In other areas, his work 
is more productive if he spends some of his 
energies in educating the general public 
through speaking before parents’ groups and 
civic organizations such as Kiwanis, Lions, 
Rotary, etc. In this way he builds enthusi- 
asm and support for the local guidance pro- 
gtams. Or, his function may be to show 
school administrators or boards of education 
the benefits to be derived from a bigger and 
better guidance program. Often, the school 
administrator will request the local staff 
associate to help him present his case for 
guidance appropriations to the school board. 

The staff associate can also be counted 
upon for additional services to the profession. 
One of the most common is lecturing to 
college classes about his publications. Pro- 
fessors of education or psychology and 
teachers of in-service training courses often 
want to give their classes detailed information 
about the materials of a particular publisher. 
In this situation the representative can ex- 
hibit samples and explain each publication 
and its uses. Editors of professional journals 
and newsletters sometimes call upon the staff 
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associates to write summaries for use in re- 
views. School administrators ask the local 
staff associate to brief their faculties on new 
testing programs—to explain the administra- 


tion, scoring, and interpretation of the test 
and especially to demonstrate its value and 


use of results. 
Work with Counselors 


But the greatest amount of the time and 
energy of staff associates is spent with the 
counselors themselves. Published materials 
are the tools which every counselor needs in 
order to perform his job. No matter how 
skilful his technique, Arnold must lean 
heavily upon written materials for the full 
accomplishment of his educational] objectives. 
Hence, his work with counselors involves full 
discussion of the publications available to 
him. When the representative is familiar 
with a program, he can call attention to new 
materials that would be helpful to it. He is 
glad to show the publications that have been 
reviewed, reported in the professional litera- 
ture, advertised or recommended. All coun- 
selors are interested in obtaining the most 
for their money through learning the details 
of quantity discounts, proportions of ma- 
terials necessary for various groups, short 
cuts, approval deliveries, and differences in 
shipment costs. The representative will be 
glad to point them out, if he knows what is 
needed. 

When a counselor has a complaint or diffi- 
culties, the representative can usually help 
in some way, for his firm is always interested 
in good will. And if he meets a specific 
problem which can be solved through the ex- 
perience of one of his other clients, he will 
usually arrange a meeting or some contact. 
One counselor was asked to prepare a guid- 
ance budget by her superintendent of 
schools. Her representative introduced her 
to two administrators who helped her, and 
also sent information from his headquarters. 
The budget was so well done that the super- 
intendent cited her to the board of education. 

Newly appointed counselors can benefit 
greatly from the staff associate's familiarity 
with the previous program. He tries to 
lend continuity and consistency through his 
suggestions. In one such situation, the staff 
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associate went to great pains to explain the 
background and the detailed objectives of the 
previous program to the new counselor. The 
principal said of her, ‘‘It is remarkable how 
quickly Miss Cummings took hold. She 
seems just made for her new job.”’ 


Testing Programs 


When counselors use psychological tests 
or diagnostic instruments, the staff associate 
is prepared to explain their use thoroughly. 
When Ray Arnold wanted to install a testing 
program, he called upon the staff associate 
who had visited him. Together they defined 
the questions which the tests were to answer, 
and then discussed the available tests that 
might provide some help. They selected an 
interest inventory and discussed its scores. 
They agreed that, while a measure of the 
student's useful, his abilities 
must be checked, too. While it is well to 
start with his interest, it is equally important 
to measure mental abilities, and in some 
cases, clerical or mechanical aptitude, or 
Tests of these abilities 


interests 1S 


manual dexterity. 
were chosen. 
Arnold pointed out that he would have to 
educate the teachers who had not had experi- 
ence with standardized tests to interpret 
them properly. The staff associate discussed 
with Arnold methods of doing this. Some 
teachers expect the mental ability scores to 
improve for those students in their classes, 
and they would have to be shown how this is 
handled by the normative data. Some teach- 
ers would confuse interests with abilities 
and others are so accustomed to the LQ. 
that they look for this in the interest inven- 
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tory when it is used for the first time. Some 
teachers regard only percentile scores of 90 
or 95 as ““passing,”’ without realizing that 
scores around §0 are average for a part ulat 
norm group. They also discussed methods 
of demonstrating the differences between the 
norm groups. For each point, the staff as- 
sociate described successful methods he had 
observed. 

Arnold said he was glad he had the proper 
training so that the staff associate did not 
have to educate him to begin with. For the 
most part, the staff work with 
well-prepared people who are interested in 
test reliability and validity, who ask about 
the norms groups, appropriate grade levels, 
test limitations, interpretation, etc. They 
are prepared to help define the questions 
which a testing program must attempt to 
answer and to try to determine which tests 
are most likely to provide the best solutions 
With his intimate knowledge of his own 
tests, the advice of the staff associate can be 
invaluable. He will be glad to discuss a 
counselor's test results and to explain what 
he can see in these results that are of value to 
the counselor. His advice is especially help- 
ful because he has an overview of the area, 
and he knows the scores and curves of other 
schools. He can relate this to a counselor's 
particular situation. 

Every counselor can profit by the skilful 
training of the staff associates and representa- 
tives whose aims coincide with his own. 
Working together as a team, they can build a 
strong, sound, publicly recognized profession. 
Together they can provide their clients and 
students with the latest and best publications 
it is possible to produce. 


associates 


INTERNATIONALISM IN EDUCATION 


Scholars, students, and specialized technicians are sharing in more than 1,000 op- 
portunities for international training being offered by the United Nations and its 


specialized agencies. 


A United Nations report shows that, during 1950, more 


than 600 fellowships and scholarships for individual study were offered in 
such technical fields as economic development, public administration, labor prob- 
lems, education, and science. 





Jobs in Guidance... 


CITY DIRECTOR 





ee A GooD Many of the newer movements 
in education, guidance has mushroomed 
without following any particular rules or 
principles of growth. What has usually 
happened is that individual schools have 
appointed part-time counselors, then full- 
time counselors; initiated a testing program 
and a cumulative record system, and perhaps 
added other services. When the guidance 


systems in the various schools have been 
pretty well established and a lack of coordina- 
tion throughout a city has been felt, a city 


director of guidance has been appointed. 
This means that the city director inherits a 
system of widely diversified practices in 
guidance. Though this is not true in every 
case, this situation does exist in a great ma- 
jority of cities throughout the country. 

In 1949 a survey of city directors of guid- 
ance was undertaken by the author of this 
article on the request of Barbara Wright, then 
Chairman of the Administrative Division of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. A questionnaire of some 50 items was 
sent to 110 city directors throughout the 
country. Eighty-five of the 110 city di- 
rectors, representing 29 states, returned the 
questionnaire. At first the results seemed 
amazing. There was not a single item upon 
which there was 100 per cent agreement. 

On further thought, however, the results 
were quite understandable in the light of the 
general origin of the city director's job in the 
United States. They were also reasonable 
from the standpoint of the size of Cities. 
In small cities, a great many more services are 
placed in the charge of the city director of 
guidance than in larger cities where all serv- 
ices tend to become more highly specialized. 
Nevertheless, it seems that there ought to be 


certain principles set down by NVGA or 
guidance specialists in common agreement to 
govern the job of the city director of guid- 
ance. 

For purposes of discussion the items in the 
questionnaire mentioned above might be 
divided into five categories; viz., nature of 
the job, services included, relationship to 
other workers in the guidance department, 
training, and experience. 

In connection with the first category, na- 
ture of the job, the question was asked: 
“Should the city director's job in guidance 
imply administration, organization and super- 
vision of guidance services?’ Ninety-three 
per cent of the respondents answered **Yes.”’ 
Seven per cent answered *‘No’’ or ‘With 
limitations."" There should be 100 per cent 
agreement on a matter as fundamental as this 
one. If the city director does not administer, 
organize, and supervise guidance services, 
what does he do? Is his title a misnomer? 
The first problem of the city director of 
guidance, then, is his classification in the 
school system. 


A Director’s Responsibilities 


‘For what services should the city director 
be responsible?’’ Answers to the second 
question showed a particularly marked di- 
vergence of opinion. There was no full 
agreement on what the basic services were. 
The nearest agreement stated was in “‘counsel- 
ing services to in-school youth."’ Ninety- 
three per cent of the respondents were in 
accord that this service is the business of the 
city director. On the other hand, only 83 
per cent felt that ‘‘test and measurements” 
were the responsibility of the city director; 
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80 per cent accepted the “‘cumulative record 
system" as part of the city director's depart- 
believed ‘“‘group 
To sum- 


ment, and 70 per 
counseling services’’ belong here. 
marize, 50 per cent or more of the respondents 
but not more then 93 per cent) stated that 
the following services should be a part of the 
city director's department: counseling serv- 
ices to adults; counseling services to in- 
school youth; cumulative records; group 
counseling services; group placement of 
pupils in school; job placement of in-school 
youth; liaison with agencies; Oc- 
cupational information psycho- 
logical services (therapy); recommendations 


cent 


social 


courses; 


for curriculum changes; school social work; 
tests and measurements, and work experience 
programs. The foregoing is on the positive 
side. 

On the negative side 50 per cent (but no 
more than 64 per cent) of the respondents 
declared that the following services definitely 
should not be a part of the city director's 
department: attendance; atypical children; 
exploratory courses; pupil accounting and 
enumeration; recreation services; remedial 
work; student organizations; veteran's pro- 
gram. This means that many city directors 
were of the opinion that they should have 
charge of one or more of the foregoing serv- 
ices. 

Besides the items mentioned above on both 
the positive and negative sides, respondents 
mentioned 12 other services that they be- 
lieved should be the responsibility of the 
city director. Perhaps the average reader 
will say, “‘What difference does it make who 
takes charge of these various services as long 
as they are in the school system and properly 
administered?"’ However, from the view of 


guidance as a profession, it seems definitely 
important. Unless those services which 
are really guidance are known and organized 
as guidance, it can hardly be hoped that 
guidance may be considered a profession by 
its brothers in education. The trend seems 
to be to make guidance a catch-all for all 
services that should be in the school system 
and for which there seems to be no other 
place. 

Turning to the third category, ‘‘relation of 
the city director to other guidance per- 
sonnel,’’ it was apparent from the opinion of 
the respondents that city directors are unsure 
of their to other workers in the 
guidance department. For example, 88 per 
cent opined that they should have something 


relation 


to say about the selection of personnel in 
their department. Twelve per cent felt they 
should not or were doubtful about the matter. 
Approximately the same percentages pre- 
vailed in regard to such matters as: participa- 
tion in in-service training of guidance per- 
sonnel; transfers of guidance personnel; 
promotions of guidance personnel, and super- 
vision of guidance personnel. The trend 
seems to be that the city director has an 
obligation here. Common sense would seem 
to indicate that if the city director is to 
administer his department efficiently, he 
should have a large responsibility in these 
matters. 

In this same category, an attempt was made 
to determine whether the city director should 
have line authority or merely a consultative 
function in his department. Approximately 
55 per cent of the city directors believed that 
they should have line authority in the guid- 
ance department. The other 45 per cent 
were in favor of a consultative relationship. 
The problem here is: Can a person effectively 
administer a department when there is no 
authority connected with his position? It 
also poses the question: If a city director is a 
consultant, can he be classed as an administra- 
tor? In other words: Is he an administrator 


or not? 





What problems confront this guid- 
ance worker? 
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The marked divergence of opinion in re If the city director's job is to be on a really 


gard to the training of a city director, the professional basis, it seems that nationally 
fourth category presents another problem. there should be set up definite basic principles 
The training most favored was an M.A. that can be held up to administrators of 
degree in guidance, which opinion was ad- school systems and to state bureaus of certi- 
vanced by 42 per cent of the respondents. fication. How can the various states e¢s- 
The other 48 per cent suggested as little tablish qualifications for the city director if 


or a B.A. and as much _ there is such divergence of opinion among 


training as a BS. 
training as a Ph.D. in guidance. Surely the city directors themselves? Probably 


this is one point on which a definite principle — three classifications should be set up; viz., 
should be established. for those in cities of 100,000 population and 

In regard co experience, the fifth category, under; for those in cities of 100,000 to 
here again the ideas were widespread 300,000, and for those in cities of over 300,000 
Teaching experience of five years is the mini- It is a hopeful note that so many cities now 


mum expressed by 50 per cent of the respond- have city directors of guidance. However, 


ents. The opinion of the other 50 per cent much 


ranged from no teaching experience to more 
experience. in medicine does; what field a criminal 


clarification is needed. One knows 
pretty definitely what a general practitioner 
than five years of teaching 
Work experience of at least three years was lawyer covers; the duties of a public health 
favored by 42 per cent of the respondents. nurse. The training and qualifications for 
The other 48 per cent declared that anywhere these positions are also known pretty dett- 
from no experience to more than five years nitely. The same clarity is needed in regard 
should be required. 


Twenty-eight per cent to the job of the city director of guidance. 
of the respondents thought that a city di- 


An administrative committee of NVGA under 
rector should have at least one year of ex- the chairmanship of Nina McAdam is 
pursuing this matter further and perhaps this 
committee may eventually establish an anal- 
ysis of this position that will be a real guide 


administrators throughout the 


perience in personnel work before becoming 
a city director. The others asserted that any- 
where from three years to more than tive 
years is necessary. Here again, common to school 


agreement Is essential country. 


COUNSELORS’ CONFERENCE 


The Guidance Services Department of the State Department of Public Instruction 
held a two-day conference for counselors in Raleigh, North Carolina, on Novem- 
ber 10-11. The purpose of the conference was to consider techniques of dis- 
covering student needs and ways of meeting these needs through curriculum 
and guidance services. Harold Mahoney, State Supervisor in Connecticut, led 
the discussions, and Royce Brewster, from the U. S. Office of Education, served 
as consultant. A special feature of the conference was an informal banquet on 
Friday evening at which time counselors had the opportunity to meet socially 
and get acquainted with state educational leaders and guidance personnel in 
the colleges of the state. Special guests for this dinner were: Clyde A. Erwin, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction; J. Warren Smith, State Director of 
Vocational Education; J. Henry Highsmith, State Director of Division of Instruc- 
tional Service; B. G. Childs of Duke University; Henry Weitz of Duke University; 
Roy Anderson of North Carolina State College; Gordon Ellis of the University 
of North Caroline; W. D. Perry of the University of North Carolina; C. W. 
Phillips of Woman's College, and Frederick Kuder of Duke University.—Ella 
Stephens Barrett, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





Occupational Exploration 


Cw OF THE Most glaring deficiencies in 
the evaluation of counseling records 
is the lack of adequate documentation of 
what has taken place during counseling. 
Too frequently it is difficult to ascertain from 
a written report of vocational and educational 
counseling whether the counselor really 
came to know the person he was counseling. 
This weakness appears to be most clearly 
evident in the area of occupational explora- 
tion. The written record of evaluation often 
fails to indicate the range of potential jobs 
considered, does not explain why certain 
objectives were discarded or not even ex- 
plored, and frequently does not substantiate 
the conclusions reached during the counseling 
process. A logical inference is that values 
derived from securing an adequate record of 
the process of occupational exploration have 
not been appreciated. Likewise overlooked 
has been the relationship of the record of 
occupational exploration to the counselor's 
own interpretation and evaluation of the 
counseling. 

It is recognized, however, that too much 
attention to the actual recording of data 
however pertinent might tend to interfere 
seriously with the counseling process itself. 
Therefore, there was need to develop a simple 
workable device which would assure system- 
atic and comprehensive occupational ex- 
ploration without placing an undue burden of 
recording upon the counselor that would 
interfere with his ability to remain alert to 
the significant aspects of the counseling. A 
standardized form imprinted with the basic 
3 digit field of work classification structure 
of Part IV, Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
was designed for this purpose, and is now in 
use throughout the Veterans Administration 
counseling program [2]. 

Before explaining this method of occupa- 
tional exploration, a review of that portion 
of Part 1V of the DOT which is most perti- 


nent to this approach is in order [/]. Part 


by CLYDE J. LINDLEY 


fields of work 
Under each 


IV classifications describe 
rather than specific occupations 
field of work classification there is 


occupations which are related to each other 


a list of 


on the basis of similarity of job characteris- 
tics such as nature of work performed, ma- 
chines and equipment used, materials worked 
on, and worker characteristics. Part IV also 
contains suggestions of occupationally signifi- 
cant characteristics required of an individual 
for each field of work classification. These 
occupationally significant characteristics con- 
sist of personal traits, interests, aptitudes, 
leisure time activities, casual work experi- 
ence, and training courses The particular 
personal traits, aptitudes, interests, et 
which are listed as being required of an in- 
dividual for a particular field of work are 
suggestive only of a broad pattern or type of 
characteristics 

The method of occupational exploration 
discussed here is based upon Part IV of the 
DOT. Ic takes advantage of the fact that 
there are many occupations related to a Part 
IV field of work which require, a similar 
pattern of worker characteristics. Thus, it 
enables the counselor and counselee to iden- 
tify a large number and range of occupations 


in a field or fields of work which require a 


he approval of the 
statements and con- 
r's and do not 


* This article is published with 
Veterans Administration, but rhe 
clusions contained therein are the aut 
necessarily represent the opinion or policy of the Veterans 
Administration 





—a technique which aids in the 
clinical evaluation of counseling* 
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similar pattern of interests, abilities, apti- 
tudes, and personality characteristics. 


Occupational Exploration 


The first step in using this new approach 
of exploring possible objectives is to identify 
one or more major fields of work which ap- 
pear potentially suitable for further and more 
detailed exploration. This selection results 
from the counselor's analysis of the occupa- 
tional significance of information gathered 
about the individual's background, and in- 
cludes such factors as work history, hobbies, 
leisure time activities, results of preliminary 
psychological testing, and the like. As ad- 
ditional information is gleaned during coun- 
seling, the counselor attempts to identify in 
the individual a tentative pattern of occupa- 
tionally significant interests, aptitudes, abili- 
ties, and personality traits. These tentative 
appraisals of the characteristics of the in- 
dividual are then related to fields of work 
which appear to require similar patterns of 
worker characteristics. Appropriate fields 
of work are selected on this basis. 

As a result of further interviewing, ad- 
ditional testing and explanation of the general 
occupational requirements of the selected 
fields of work, the interests of the veteran 
become crystallized and one or more occupa- 
tions are selected within the various fields of 
work. As counseling proceeds the matching 
of the characteristics of the individual with 
the list of occupations becomes more specific 
and a small number of objectives are selected 
for careful examination and discussion in 
detail. It then becomes important to high- 
light the differences that exist between these 
occupations so that an objective can be se- 
lected which is best suited to the needs of the 
veteran and for which he appears to be best 
qualified. 

The recording of occupational exploration 
on the specially devised form requires a 
minimum of written entries. By means of 
check marks, circles, and numbers the process 
of proceeding from a major group, to fields 
of work, to specific occupations, and to the 
final objective is clearly delineated. This 
procedure is illustrated in Figure 1 [3]. The 
following steps are involved: Step 1. The 
major groups are circled. Step 2. Fields of 
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work are designated by checking appropriate 
boxes. Step 3. Part IV codes are entered for 
each field of work selected. Step 4. Possible 
employment objectives are listed under each 
code. Step 5. A check is placed before 
those objectives to be further considered. 
Step 6. A circle is placed around the check 
mark of the selected objective. 

The counselee actively participates in the 
recording process. Recording is not done 
routinely since the marking of the form is 
accomplished as a result of careful considera- 
tion of all pertinent data by the counselor and 
counselee. The form becomes an aid to the 
interview since the veteran and the counselor 
can see the record of the exploration process 
develop from their joint discussions. 

This, then, is a somewhat simplified ver- 
sion of the process of occupational explora- 
tion. 


Clinical Evaluation 


During this process the counselor has 
actually evaluated the counseling and made 
clinical judgments concerning the significance 
of all information available and he and the 
counselee have finally arrived at an objective 
which is considered most suitable. Now it 
only remains for the counselor to record his 
evaluation, interpretation, or summary of 
the significant aspects of the counseling. It 
is here that the record of occupational ex- 
ploration is particularly valuable. The rec- 
ord becomes the focal point upon which the 
evaluation and interpretation of the counsel- 
ing are based. The counselor's evaluation 
and interpretation of the counseling relate 
directly to the justification of the occupa- 
tional choice or choices finally selected, in- 
cluding the reasons why certain occupa- 
tional choices that were originally considered 
were finally eliminated. This calls for a full 
substantiation of what has happened during 
counseling. From the standpoint of the im- 
portance of records, the evaluation of the 
counseling is the most vital part of the 
record. Too frequently the evaluation and 
interpretation of counseling do not justify 
the occupational choice that was made and 
give a very unclear picture of what counsel- 
ing took place. This is apparent from the 
following excerpt from the record of the 
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OBJECTIVES ARE SELECTED. 


evaluation of counseling which justified the 
selection of the objective high school 
teacher: 


Tests indicate above average intelligence, 
exceptionally high mechanical comprehension, 
average sense of spatial relations, and above 
average clerical and computational aptitude. He 
also has very high art judgment. His interests 
are highest in the scientific, literary, musical, 
and artistic areas. For a long time the veteran 
has explored many professional areas very care- 
fully and has climinated such fields as dentistry 
and architecture. 


(omelet 


This summary rests primarily on test 
results, but does not represent any effort to 
evaluate these test results. There is no at- 
tempt to relate test results to other informa- 
tion gathered about the individual, and as 
such they have little real meaning or sig- 
nificance. No endeavor has been made to 
marshall all counseling data in support of 
the selection of the objective high school 
teacher, nor to explain why dentistry and 
architecture were eliminated. One wonders 
what other significant information was 
omitted from the evaluation. 
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The significance of an adequate counseling 
record with good evaluation and interpreta- 
tion of the counseling should not be under- 
estimated. The need for definitive follow- 
up studies evaluating the outcomes of coun- 
seling is imperative. Without such follow- 
up studies it is doubtful whether significant 
information will be added to our repertoire of 
counseling skills, and it is obvious that 
comprehensive follow-up studies cannot be 
made scientifically unless they are based on 
counseling records which give a clear picture 
of what has taken place. 

It is believed that the recording of occupa- 
tional exploration by this new approach will 
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add materially to the clinical evaluation of 
counseling records. 
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Students Organize to Commemorate 
Work of Harry D. Kitson 


|* Fespruary of this year one of the voca- 


tional guidance movement's outstanding 
leaders, one of our most active counselor 
trainers, will retire. Harry Dexter Kitson, 
for 25 years Professor of Education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and for 
half of that time Editor of Occupations, 
has now reached retirement age. During 
his period of tenure at Teachers College he 
built up the largest counselor training pro- 
gram in the United States, and probably 
supervised the studies of more M.A.’s and 
Ph.D.’s than any other professor of voca- 
tional guidance. 

Eager to show their appreciation of the 
great contribution which he has made to 
the field as a whole and to them personally, 
Dr. Kitson’s present and former students 
have organized a committee to signalize the 
event of his retirement. . The Harry D. Kitson 
Fund is to be established, to be used for these 
purposes, in the order listed, as contributions 
permit: (1) painting a portrait of Dr. Kit- 
son, to be presented to the institution at 
which he worked; (2) refurnishing of the 
Departmental Seminar Rooms, to provide a 
suitable setting for the portrait (and a better 
place in which to continue the training of 
leaders in guidance); and (3) equipping an 


adequate Occupational Library in conjunc- 
tion with the Seminar Room and the Guid- 
ance Laboratory. It is planned, also, to 
present Dr. Kitson with a personal gift. 
Mitchell Dreese, Dean of the College of 
General Studies, George Washington Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Kitson’s first American 
Ph.D., is Chairman of the Kitson Fund 
Committee. Serving with him are Roy N. 
Anderson, of North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh; Goldie Kaback of City College of 
New York; Forrest H. Kirkpatrick of 
Bethany College, West Virginia; Harry 
Beilin, President of the Teachers College 
Branch of NVGA, and Donald E. Super, 
Professor of Education at Teachers College. 
Regional representatives of this Fund have 
been appointed; letters are being mailed to 
all alumni whose present whereabouts are 
known; fund raising is already underway. 
Each alumna or alumnus is being asked to 
contribute one dollar for each year which 
has elapsed since he left Teachers College. 
Contributions or correspondence may be 
sent to the Harry D. Kitson Fund, care of 
either Dean Mitchell Dreese, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., or 
Mr. Harry Beilin, Box 119, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





SWAP SESSIONS 


by DOROTHY L. ARNOLD 


A’ EDUCATIONAL TECHNIQUE known as 
the ‘‘swap session"’ was used at Antioch 
College during the past year, and it has 
proved to be of considerable value. Though 
it has been employed in an effort to implement 
the cooperative work-study program at 
Antioch, it could be put to use in other 
schools for different purposes. 

At Antioch College the students spend 
half of each year away from campus gaining 
practical experience in the work-a-day world. 
They become aware of the realities of ad- 
justing to different environments, of living 
within the bounds of a meager pay check, of 
meeting new people, and of working in a 
business, industrial, or service organization 
along with employees whose daily bread de- 
pends upon their jobs. 

It was felt that perhaps these experiences 
had not been utilized to the fullest extent and 
that the educational value had not been 
thoroughly explored. It has been the cus- 
tom for the students to write job reports on 
the work they have been doing and these are 
carefully read by the personnel counselors. 
Needless to say, individual counseling is en- 
hanced by these reports. Still the students 
were not afforded sufficient opportunity to 
share their experiences with one another. 

It was therefore decided to instigate a new 
method which was entitled ‘“‘co-op swap 
sessions."’ Perhaps the technique is not new 
in so far as it resembles the old-fashioned bull 
sessions which are well known to all college 
students. The major difference lies in the 
acceptance of a purpose and direction for 
these meetings. All students who were 
returning to campus from job experiences 
were invited to participate. The sessions 
were scheduled at a tame when nothing would 
conflict and were designed to provide an 
opportunity for students with a common in- 
terest to come together in small informal 


groups and share their experiences. It is 
hoped that this will be another means where- 
by the cooperative plan can become an in- 
tegral part of the Antioch goal: educating 
the whole person. 

The original idea and impetus for this 
plan came from a group of hall representa- 
tives who were striving for methods by which 
they could make the job experiences more 
real—not only for the student holding a 
particular job but, as well, for those who had 
not had that type of experience. This group 
determined the way the discussions were to 
be set up and agreed that no group should 
contain more than 20 students. The basis 
for these interest-centered discussions was the 
job from which the student had just returned. 
There were a nucleus of upper class students, a 
member of the Personnel Department, and 
faculty members, if they chose to attend, in 
each group. Representation was good at each 
meeting: among those present were students 
who had been working in small towns and in 
large cities; those who had held jobs in 
schools, in offices, in factories, and in labora- 
tories. Whatever direction or guidance the 
group needed was furnished by the student 
leader. 

Types of questions discussed 
the status of the co-op student in the organi- 
zation; the adjustment problem in terms of 
the student’s fellow workers; adequacy of 


included: 





Antioch College students spend a 
half of each year in the world of 
work—and return to talk it over. 
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preparation; type of supervision given; 
conflicting standards; problems of living in a 
strange city; carry-over value of one job to 
another. 


First Hand Experiences 


Poignant first hand experiences come to 
light in such meetings. It helps students to 
know that others feel the same way they do 
and that they are not queer or different be- 
cause of certain feelings of insecurity they 
may harbor. For example, one student said, 
‘*For the first two weeks of reception duty I 
used to wish very hard—almost approaching 
prayer—that no one would come while I was 
on duty alone. Now I welcome visitors and 
a chance to talk with all kinds of people. 
Something has happened; I believe it was a 
gain in self-assurance, not so imposing on a 
job application, but nevertheless important in 
any field of endeavor."" This kind of awe of 
strangers gradually disappears, but it is helpful 
for students to realize that their fellow class- 
mates have gone through the same “‘growing 
pains’’ and that they are entirely normal. 

In terms of adjusting to other workers, 
one student made this comment, ‘‘I adopted 
a ‘when in Rome do as the Romans do’ 
policy and have associated with them (the 
other staff members) as much as possible.”’ 
She went on to say that if other students 
would do this with more regularity they 
would be much happier. “in no job can 
you find all perfect co-workers.’ Is there a 
better time to make such a discovery than 
when an undergraduate in college? 

The students learn something of working 
people with whom many of them have never 
before come in contact. One student said, 
“before this job I never knew the person who 
held a job solely because he needed the money 
so he and his wife could live."" The boy who 
made this comment was working in a licorice 
factory and was dumbfounded to realize that 
some of the men with whom he was working 
had been on the job for 15 or 20 years and had 
never been satisfied with the routine of their 
work. 

Some students in the psychology field have 
found recreational and occupational therapy 
jobs in hospitals for the mentally ill ex- 
tremely pertinent to their academic interest. 
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After returning from such an experience a 
student declared: ‘‘It is impossible to use 
words to describe the feelings and thoughts 
generated by contact with patients. The 
experience is a good one. The oppor- 
tunities of studying human nature are ever 
present and unavoidable. Somehow for the 
first time, things (for me at any rate) have 
some meaning. I don’t believe that people 
are as different from one another as they 
would have themselves believe, and it’s the 
similarities that are learned here."’ 


Carry-over Values 


No matter what the job experience, there 
are certain carry-over values. Definite con- 
tributions can be made in a shared group dis- 
cussion based on these adventures in the 
working world. A student can describe a 
difficult situation on the playground or in a 
classroom and get suggestions from others as 
to how they had handled similar difficult 
problems. Another student may have felt 
exploited because of his student status; 
others may have overcome these low-man-on- 
the-totem-pole feelings and can explain how. 
The older students are able to help the 
younger ones in becoming familiar with 
strange cities—their cultural, educational, 
and recreational possibilities. 

The permissive atmosphere of these meet- 
ings made the give-and-take among the stu- 
dents easy and natural. There was little or 
no direction given by faculty members or 
representatives of the personnel department, 
but it was evident that the sharing of this 
type of adjustment problem and the ‘‘swap- 
ping’’ of experiences gained on the job make 
an excellent framework for the teaching of 
human relations or general psychology. It 
serves as an obvious basis for counseling 
but in addition helps the students to become 
better acquainted with themselves and to 
accept their own limitations. 

At a recent conference on Guidance and 
Counseling held at the University of Wis- 
consin, various methods of job orientation 
were discussed. In the particular workshop 
of which the author was a member, the ‘swap 
session’’ appeared to be a somewhat unusual 
idea and one which had not been utilized by 
many of the counselors or persons doing 





Swap Sessions 


vocational guidance. It occurred to the dis- 
cussants that this technique could readily be 
employed in schools which did not have a 
cooperative program. In colleges and uni- 
versities from which the students have long 
summer and Christmas vacations, their work 
experiences, long and short, might be shared 
when they return, and such meetings could 
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serve as a springboard for further vocational 
orientation. The “swap session’’ is un- 
doubtedly a method which vocational guid- 
ance workers could use in conjunction with 
movies, film strips, lectures, career days, 
exhibits, and other means of acquainting 
students with job opportunities and trends 


in employment. 


The Challenge to the Career-Minded 
Woman 


In every field covered by the study, women 
holding positions of responsibility were 
doing *‘a type of work that presents a chal- 
lenge and is not routine."’ Yet a study of 
the histories of these women has shown that 
they were usually those who had seen a chal- 
lenge also in the routine jobs they held at 
the start of their work life. In most cases 
it was apparent that they had proved their 
interest and ability through unusual effort 
or unusual personal qualifications, regardless 
of the character of work they were doing. 
These women said that *‘hard work and will- 
ingness to give more than full measure on the 
job’’ accounted for their advancement. A 
review of their work histories as well as the 
comments of personnel managers confirmed 
their views. 

It was evident that women who had suc- 
ceeded in serving competently in positions 
never before held by women, were blazing 
trails which other women might follow. 
In many cases management had come to 
realize that such recognition of ability had 
improved morale and spurred the interest of 
women in their work all along the line. . . 

For women in higher-level positions for- 
merly held by men, the challenge is twofold: 
not only must they prove themselves capable 
of holding a ‘‘man's job,’’ but because of 
the tendency of management to generalize 
about women, their performance on the job 
will be an important influence in changing 


management's attitudes toward women. The 
study has indicated that there are few types 
of jobs which women, simply because they 
are women, are unable rodo well. The study 
has also shown that there remain many em- 
ployers who have still to be convinced. 

Furthermore, working women who are not 
themselves interested in a career often deter- 
mine management attitudes toward those 
who seek advancement to higher level posi- 
tions. Supervisors who expressed concern 
about the lack of interest of girls under them 
no doubt had a legitimate complaint. But 
it must be realized that lack of interest in 
assuming heavy responsibility is a trait 
not confined to women. There are undoubt- 
edly many people, both men and women, 
who for a variety of reasons will remain 
in the more routine jobs, many of whom may 
be content todoso. Women, more than men, 
must bear in mind that their job performance 
at any level, however, routine, affects man- 
agement’s attitudes toward women who 
aspire to higher-level jobs. 

The survey has shown that in each field, 
though not in every plant, management is 
increasingly seeking the best person for the 
job without excluding women from considera- 
tion simply because they are women. ..— 
Quoted from WOMEN IN HIGHER LEVEL 
POSITIONS, Women's Bureau Bulletin No. 236, 
U. S$. Government Printing Office, Washington, 


D. C., 1950. 





EMPLOYER PREFERENCE 


for Types of Business Training 





A LARGE NUMBER Of persons who request 
counseling at the University of Cali- 
fornia Counseling Center are business ad- 
ministration students, many of whom express 
an interest in jobs involving management 
responsibility or at least an opportunity to 
advance to such positions. Several questions 
arise repeatedly, in regard to which the 
counselor should be able to give realistic 
information: 

1. What level of training do employers 
require for persons whom they hire with the 
intention of training for promotion to posi- 
tions of management? What is the relative 
demand for business college as against uni- 
versity education? Is some study in college 
an advantage over none at all? Can a person 
who is unable to continue beyond high 
school expect to advance to a management 
position? 

2. What college major is best for a student 
who expects to enter business employment? 
Is the B.S. degree in business administration 
more desirable than four years of liberal 
arts? 

3. How desirable is graduate work lead- 
ing to the Master of Business Administration 
degree? Many college graduates who are 
unable to find employment above the normal 
entry level feel that with a year or more of 
graduate work, they can immediately secure 
jobs involving management or adminis- 
trative responsibility. Does this assumption 
have any justification in fact? 

4. What jobs are availabie in private 
industry for men with college education but 
little or no employment experience? Is a 
formal] on-the-job training program available, 
or must they advance largely on the basis of 
seniority? 

The present study consisted of a survey of 
the 200 largest manufacturing firms in the 
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San Francisco Bay Area. A 
was devised to be used in obtaining the 
desired information. The form listed seven 
levels or types of training as shown in 
Taste 2. Employers were requested to 
indicate which they considered *‘A,"’ accept- 
able, or “’P,”’ preferable, for each of eight 
departments in their firms for persons whom 
they hire with intention of training for 
promotion to positions of management. 

Since it was felt important to investigate 
how the responses were influenced by the 
method of obtaining them, it was decided 
to use both interview and mailed question- 
naire. Questionnaires were mailed to 125 
companies and the other 75 firms were con- 
tacted by personal interview. 

The 125 firms which were to receive ques- 
tionnaires were then divided at random into 
three equal groups for three different degrees 
of contact prior to mailing. The companies 
in the “‘phone”’ group were first approached 
by telephone, the writer explained the study 
to the personnel manager and asked for his 
cooperation. To companies in the ‘‘name’’ 
group the forms were sent by mail, addressed 
to the person responsible for hiring college- 
trained personnel. In the ‘‘cold’’ group the 
latter were addressed merely te the “‘person- 
nel manager’’ of the firm. 

Senior honor students 
Business Administration interviewed _per- 
sonnel managers of the 75 firms. The students 
were given individual instruction and super- 
vision and completed interviews with a total 
of 72 personnel managers out of the 75 as- 
signed. 

The degree of contact with employers 
prior to mailing questionnaires appears to 
have considerable effect not only on the per- 
centage of returns but also in determining 
the character of the information obtained. 


questionnaire 


in the School of 
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The more direct the contact the greater the 
percentage of returns. The “‘phone"’ group 
brought 65.1 per cent returns, the “‘name’’ 
group 38.1 per cent, and the ‘‘cold"’ group 
only 28.6 per cent. Average number through 
all means was 40.8 per cent. 

The “‘phone"’ group differs conspicuously 
from the others by reason of the greater 
number of firms indicating that high school, 
business college, and some college education 
was considered acceptable; and showed a 
marked preference for the lower as against 
the higher levels of training as compared with 
“‘name"’ and ‘“‘cold"’ groups. Likewise the 
‘“‘name"’ group showed less preference for the 
B.S. degree in business administration than 
the “‘cold"’ group. 

There are several possible explanations for 
these differences in level of training desired. 
Those employers who were contacted by 
phone may have stated their preferences more 
frankly. When the writer talked with the 
personnel managers by phone, he was care- 
ful to explain that he was not necessarily 
trying to secure information which would 
favor college graduates or business adminis- 
tration majors, but that he was interested in 
finding out what opportunities actually 
existed for persons at every level of training. 
It is possible also that of the firms not 
solicited by phone, only those particularly 
interested in hiring college-trained people 
took the trouble to return the form. In 
any case the questionnaires returned by mail 
showed little or no preference for the B.S. 
degree as compared with the A.B. degree or 
some college training. 

Among the firms covered by interview there 
was a marked preference for the B.S. over the 
general A.B. degree. The interviewers, being 
students in the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, may have been inclined to interpret 
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employers’ comments as favoring the B.S 
degree, or the employers, knowing that they 
were giving the information to students of 
business administration, may have slanted 
their preferences toward the B.S 


In cither case, it is clear that 


degree 
in business. 
the nature of the information received was 
affected significantly when gathered directly 
by students from the School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Item I of the questionnaire, as seen in 
Taste 2, questioned the level and kind of 
training employers consider acceptable or 
preferable for persons whom they hire with 
the intention of training for promotion in 
each of eight departments. 

Perhaps the most important result is the 
number of firms indicating acceptable and 
preferable for each level and type of training 
from high school through the Master's 
degree in business administration. The re- 
plies indicate that there is considerable op- 
portunity for employment and promotion 
for persons at any level of training. Under 
‘comments’ on the mailed forms, personnel 
managers frequently remarked that among 
applicants who were otherwise equal they 
would prefer the man with the most training, 
at least to the B.S. degree level; but that it 
was their practice to consider the person first 
and the extent of his training after that. All 
the interviewers who participated in the 
study got the same information. 

It does not appear that personnel managers 
are particularly enthusiastic about the 
M.B.A. degree. Or, stated otherwise, it 
seems that there are few entry positions 
for which the B.S. in business administration 
is not considered adequate. 

A preference was generally indicated for 
engineering or technical training for both 
the “‘sales’’ and the ‘‘production manage- 
ment and control’ departments. In each of 
the other departments the B.S. degree in 





"No one type or level of training 
has a monopoly on opportunity 
for employment and promotion" 
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TABLE 1 


Number of Preferences of Departments of Firms for Each of Three Levels of Training 





No. of 


Firms 


Degree Per Cent of 


of Contact 


65.1 
38.1 


Phone 41 
Name 42 


42 28.6 


business administration was indicated as the 
training most frequently preferred. 

Significant also was the large number of 
firms indicating a preference for ‘‘business 
school"’ for new employees in the accounting 
and payroll work. 

A second item was included in an attempt 
to discover how many and what type of 
training programs were offered by the com- 
panies, together with an indication as to 
whether or not they were approved by the 
Veterans Administration for on-the-job train- 
ing for veterans. 

Of the 123 firms, 27 offer in-service training 
programs that were considered to have appeal 
for college-trained applicants: sales, 13; 
general business, 12; accounting, 1; and 
junior executive, 1. Only four of the sales 
programs and one general business training 
program were approved for G. I. training. 

A third item was included to obtain an 
estimate of the frequency with which op- 
portunities for employment occur in various 
departments. The total number of college 
trained men hired during the past 12 months 
in each department of the 123 firms studied 
appears in the following tabulation: 


Total 
Number 


Department Hired 


Production. 
Accounting. . 
Traffic... 
Credit..... 
General Trainees. . 
Purchasing. . 
Personnel. 

All other......... 


These results suggest that by far the 
largest number of openings occurred in sales. 


Forms Returned 


B.S. in 
Bus. Ad. 


General 


A.B. Degree 


43 48 40 
10 46 48 
9 ) 27 


Some 
College 


As might be expected in industrial firms, pro- 
duction is second. 

Another item shows the frequency with 
which the reporting firms stated that they 
use each of six specified sources for recruiting 
new employees: 


Number 

Sources of Recruiting of Firms Per Cent 

New Employees Using Each of Firms 
Direct Application 90 
Public Employment Service 82 
Private Employment Bureaus 60 
College Employment Bureaus 58 
Experienced Personnel (from 47 

other firms) 

Newspaper Advertisements 39 


Direct Application Important 


The significance of these figures for persons 
secking employment is obvious. They em- 
phasize the importance of direct application 
and the relative futility of depending on 
newspaper advertisements. Many firms spe- 
cifically stated that so long as they could 
secure adequate personnel through direct 
applications they did not use other sources. 
After “‘newspaper advertisements’’ a com- 
ment was frequently added that this was 
used only as a last resort. 

It should be remembered in regard to the 
mailed study that the forms were sent out 
from the University of California Counseling 
Center. It seems probable, therefore, that 
those firms best acquainted with the Uni- 
versity and most favorably disposed toward 
it might be most likely to return the forms. 
Also, there might be some tendency to make 
the report more favorable to training at 
university level or in business administration 





Employer Preference 


TABLE 2 


Level or Type of Training Reported as Being Acceptable or Preferable for Each Department of 
123 Industrial Firms Contacted by Mailed Questionnaire or Personal Interview 





Some 
Coll. or 


Univ. 


High Business 
School College 


A P A P A 
Sales and Promotion 36 1 26 3 40 
Purchasing 39] 45 4 41 
Accounting and Pay 49 1 64 25 35 
Roll 
Personnel 22 20 3 32 
Production Manage ne oe 3 21 
ment 
Traffic oes Ces 
Credit ae 
General Trainee 14 5 
Other Sor 1 


Department 





Grad 
Work, 
Coll. or 
Univ. Bus 


4-Yr. 

Coll. or 
Univ. Bus 

Admin. 


4-Yr. 
Coll. or 
Univ. Gen. 
Educ. Admin. 


P d P A P a A P 
10 18 1 27 7 1 45 
11 17 45 l ] 1] 
14 19 


Engr. or 
Technical 
Training 


5 
9 


12 
10 
1] 

2 





than was actually the case. Similar in- 
fluences operated in the interviews, since 
they were conducted by students of the School 
of Business Administration. The fact that 
the interviewers reported greater preference 
for the B.S. in business administration than 
appeared on the mailed returns, suggests that 
it should not be expected, where actual per- 
sonal contact is involved, that what is said 
will not be influenced by the status of the 
person to whom it is said. 

It seems, then, that the results of the study 
are unavoidably biased to some extent in 
favor of specialized university training. This 
consideration makes the principal conclusion 
all the more impressive: that no one type or 
level of training has a monopoly on op- 
portunity for employment and promotion to 
management positions in industrial firms. 
The very large number of *‘A’s’’ for high 
school education, and of *‘A’s’’ and ‘‘P’s”’ at 
all levels of training, bears out the con- 
clusions of the interviewers that the great 
majority of firms covered in the study con- 
sider a prospective employee's personal quali- 
fications more important than his academic 
training. The B.S. degree in business ad- 


ministration was, however, most frequently 
indicated as the preferred training. 

Only a relatively small number of the com- 
panies surveyed indicated actual preference 
for the M.B.A. over the B.S. degree. These 
were almost exclusively very large corpora- 
tions. A considerable number of firms which 
indicated preference for education beyond 
the B.S. level specified engineering training 
rather than the M.B.A. degree. 

In the study as a whole there was no at- 
tempt to determine the extent to which 
higher levels of training, particularly the 
M.B.A. degree, would prevent employment 
in promising entry jobs. Some firms, how- 
ever, included such remarks as ‘“‘College 
gtaduates expect too much,"’ or “‘A person 
with graduate training just would not fit 
into our company.” 

It must be remembered, however, that this 
study deals only with employers’ reports as 
to their preferences. Further research could 
profitably be undertaken to study how em- 
ployers actually select new personnel and 
what type or level of training persons have 
who are promoted to positions of manage- 
ment. 





VOCATIONAL 


NE OF THE MORE Stimulating mediums 

for presenting appropriate types of 
experiences to students certainly seems to be 
television. The Guidance Department of 
Baltimore recently had an opportunity to do 
some work in this area. Because of the 
relentless arrival of this technique in educa- 
tional thinking, the author feels this ex- 
periment may be of some help to guidance 
workers in future planning. 

Station WBAL-TV has been most generous, 
through its Public Service Counselor, David 
Weglein, former Superintendent of Baltimore 
Public Schools, in extending to the schools 
television time for educational programs. 
The Guidance Department was allotted time 
to present two 15-minute programs and it was 
decided to present work being done in the 
vocational and educational areas. In the 
area of vocational guidance, the placement 
counselors thought that some information to 
the 12A's about how to apply for a job (more 
specifically, two types of interviews) would 
be most beneficial, and in the area of educa- 
tional guidance the school counselors felt a 
real need to present the course offerings of 
a Vocational High School to the 9A’s of 
the city. 

Since the programs were but 15 minutes in 
length, the actual television showing could 
be but part of a 45-minute group guidance 
meeting. As the schedule was arranged, 
there was a 15-minute period before and 
after television. This presented a good 
teaching block which was utilized in the 
following way. 


Two Types of Interviews 


Through a committee meeting of the five 
placement counselors, it was decided that to 
have a most effective program there would 
have to be planned orientation material, the 


PROBLEMS 


via Video 


actual television program, and discussion 
material. Then, to help evaluate the proce- 
dure, follow-up forms were decided on for 
both students and counselors. By seeing 
that each school counselor was completely 
briefed on what was going to take place, it 
was felt that the television program could be 
used to best advantage. To keep the class- 
room situation flexible, the orientation ma- 
terial sent to counselors was to be used 
optionally. Its sole purpose was to set the 
stage for intelligent observation of the tele- 
vised interviews. 

About two weeks before the program some 
information was sent each school to allow for 
individual preparation. In some classrooms 
this served as the material presented to the 
students before the actual television showing. 
The gist of what was sent to the school 
counselors for the students follows: 


Many of you will very shortly be most inter- 
ested in talking to employers and having job inter- 
views so that you may begin work after gradua- 
tion. Others of you will be talking to deans and 
registrars of universities about entrance in college 
Regardless of your plans, much of your future is 
going to depend directly upon how well you handle 
yourself during the interview, whether it is for a 
job or for entrance into college. It has been found 
that those who are trained in being interviewed 
and who have had concrete experiences in these 
situations do much better when talking to their 
future employers. Perhaps after our interviews 
today you will get an idea of what to do and what 
not to do when applying for that initial job or 
having that first interview. 

We are going to have a chance to look in on two 
interviews this afternoon. One is an example of 
what the counselors in the Placement Service 
consider to be a poor interview. It has incor- 
porated in its actions all the wrong things that 
may take place. We hope that you will notice the 
esrors carefully. To help you in this and to be 
sure that you miss none of the ideas, they will be 
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pointed out to you on your mimeographed sheets 
or blackboard, whichever the may be 
These points will be discussed later. It is most 


case 


important that you note the mistakes as they are 
made and keep in mind always that they are the 
wrong things to be done 

After the first interview is completed and you 
have an opportunity to see what not to do, we arc 
going to look in on another and observe a student 
who really knows whattodo. This second inter 
view will point up correct procedures from the 
beginning and these, too, should be most care 
fully noted. Again use your guide sheets to aid 
you 

You will probably be wondering how anyone 
could be so stupid as to make all the mistakes 
found in the first interview and, also, how anyone 
could be so intelligent as to make all of the cor- 
rect statements in the second. Well, to be frank, 
we have brought together all of the bad points 
from many interviews that have been made by 
students and have combined these points into one 

interview might see the 
The same principle applies to the correct 


horrible you 
effect 


intervicw 


just so 
it is a collection of proper techniques 


Following the presentation of that kind of 
material, the students observed the inter- 
views on television. Briefly, the actual 
program followed this pattern—the narrator 
introduced the general plan in which the 
students would see a poor interview and a 
good one. In the first interview, many 
poor techniques were shown and the nar- 
rator pointed them out as they happened. 
Then, in the interview, correct 
interview techniques were presented and 
indicated by the narrator. High school 
students took the parts so that the scenes 
might be realistic. 

To aid in summarizing the salient ideas 
to be drawn from each interview, counselors 
were sent information which might serve 
as a core for setting up the difference in pro- 
cedure used in the two interviews. 

Following the presentation was a session 
of evaluation in terms of student and coun- 
selor reactions, and the technique. How- 
ever, criteria for judging are certainly in- 
adequate, though some of the reactions can 
be given. Six hundred and twenty-six stu- 
dents said that they were very much interested 
in the interviews; 66 were mildly interested, 
and 5 were not at all interested. Six hundred 
and sixty-one of the students expressed the 


second 


opinion that they would rather learn facts 


by having part of the lesson on television, 
whereas 36 did not. The attention-gertting 
factor interesting —364 their art- 
tention was held by che correct interview; 
70 said their attention was held by the in- 
correct interview, and 263 said that both 
interviews held their attention about the 
same. Asa result of watching the program 
686 thought they will better be able to 
talk with employers about jobs, while 11 


was said 


did not. 

Almost without exception the 
expressed their complete approval of the 
presentation. There were numerous requests 
for more programs. Typical of the com- 
ments were the following: ‘‘This program 
made everything much clearer to me. I 
know now how important poise, manners, 
and character are in applying for a job. | 
hope we have more of these as I think they 
thought the 
It gave me a 


students 


are 
program was very well done 
good idea on how I should dress and act 
when going for an interview. I feel that 
the program and discussions in class will 
help me a great deal’’; and, “Although the 
correct interview held my attention the 
most, I also was interested in the incorrect 
one, so I could learn what not to do when 
being interviewed.” 

A total of 697 students viewed the program 
and in the junior high schools the average 
number watching each set was 38 while in 
the senior high schools the average number 
watching each set was 36. All of the 
counselors reported that the interviews 
stimulated the group to the point of active 
discussion follovring the television presenta- 
tion and all of them felt that they would 
prefer using the program in place of a tradi- 
tional teacher presentation but several men- 
tioned that it should be used as a supplemens 
to teaching. 

The second program televised during a 
subsequent week centered about the problem 
of choice of school and curriculum for the 9A 


very educational"; ‘'I 





M. THOMAS GOEDEKE fells how 
television was put to work for 
Baltimore counselors 
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pupil. The students from Clara Barton 
Vocational High School demonstrated the 
course offerings and an outline of what might 
be expected in the business, commercial art, 
dressmaking and design, tea room service, 
cosmetology, and distributive education cur- 
ricula. Through the television medium the 
students were shown at work in each of 
these curricula so that our 9A students ob- 
served the kinds of vocational skills em- 
phasized. Techniques similar to those al- 
ready mentioned were employed for orienta- 
tion in that the counselors in each school 
received optional material which they could 
use for introducing the program and for dis- 
cussion before and after the presentation. 
Student and counselor reactions were favor- 
able. Five hundred and twenty-six of the 
students felt that the television program gave 
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adequate information about the Clara Barton 
Vocational High School, whereas 57 thought 
that ic did not. In answer to the question, 
‘‘What other information would you like?"’ 
there were many comments made. Typical 
of those were the following: ‘‘more about 
cafeteria service, testing programs, and views 
of the school;"” “more about extra-curricula 
activities;’’ “‘some information from follow- 
up of graduates.”’ 

In appraising television as it will be used 
in the future for group guidance, it appears 
that the possibilities are great. What can 
be expected from television as a guidance 
tool will depend to a large extent on program 
planners’ ability to envision the new, to 
develop means for presentation, and to ex- 
perience changes in methods based upon the 
results of the past. 


Problems of Mentally Retarded Students 


A two-year research study of problems related to the education and adjustment 
of mentally retarded students in secondary schools is now being carried on by 
San Francisco State College with the cooperation of a number of public high 
schools in the San Francisco Bay area. Leo F. Cain, Director of the Special 
Education Department, Flora Daly, Research Associate in Special Education, and 
Jerome H. Rothstein, Assistant Professor of Education, are in charge of the 
project. Funds for its support have been provided by the Rosenberg Foundation 
of San Francisco. The study involves some 175 students and fifteen teachers in 
ten cooperating secondary schools. The advisory committee includes repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Office of Education, the California State Department of 
Education, the college, and the participating school systems. A comprehensive 
report will be published following the conclusion of the study.—DONALD E. 
KITCH. 





SCHOOL WORK PROGRAMS 
Keep Youth in School 





ITH A SPEED-uP of production for the 

defense program has come a renewed 
emphasis for everyone to contribute his share 
in the all-out effort to promote the cause of 
freedom in the world. 

Many persons who provide a large share 
of economic support for their families are 
being drafted into military service. High 
school pupils, especially boys, have pur- 
chased automobiles or have obligated them- 
selves financially in other ways. With jobs 
easy to get, wages at an all-time high, ap- 
peals being made for all persons to put forth 
their best efforts in the promotion of freedom 
for all peoples, and greater demands on high 
school pupils to contribute to family eco- 
nomic needs, there will be unprecedented pres- 
sures and excuses for pupils to leave school 
before they graduate. In view of all these 
conditions, many school people and parents 
are asking what can be done to help pupils 
realize the value of staying in school as long 
as they can profit by such training. 


School Enrollments Improved 


First, it is important to study present and 
past school enrollments to determine the ex- 
tent to which these pressures are causing 
restlessness in a local school or area. A 
brief review of statistics at the national 
level may prove helpful. 

In 1950 there was an estimated population 
of 2,069,000 young people 17 years of age 
in the United States. An estimated total of 
1,200,000 or a recordbreaking percentage, 
equal to 58 per cent of the 17-year-olds, 
were graduated from high school. In April, 
1940, 90 per cent of the 14- and 15-year-old 
children in the country were enrolled in 
school and 68.7 per cent of the 16- and 17- 
year-olds. In October, 1949, slightly larger 


proportions (93.5 and 69.5, respectively 
were enrolled. 


Large Numbers Work 


In 1949, seven and a half million young 
people 14 through 19 years of age worked at 
some time during the year; more than four 
million of these were under 18. In an aver- 
age school month, about two million boys 
and girls 14 through 17 years of age are at 
work either part time or full time. In 1950, 
it is estimated that 1,100,000 young people 
dropped out of elementary and high school 
to find jobs. Among youths 16 through 19 
years of age, nearly 400,000 were classified 
as being in the labor force but unemployed 
and not enrolled in school. This was nearly 
10 per cent of the total labor force of these 
ages. How can more of these youth be en- 
couraged to remain in school? 

Since large numbers of youth of school age 
work either full time or part time and many 
more will be tempted to work full time, one 
method of helping them stay in school for 
longer periods of time will be through a 
supervised school-and-work program. 

In the years during and following World 
War II these programs have provided means 
for pupils to contribute to their own and 
family financial needs while they continue 
in school. In order that pupils may be en- 
couraged to stay in school while contributing 
their best efforts in times of crisis, it is neces- 
sary for teachers and counselors to under- 
stand the meaning of work experience and to 
know the controls and standards which need 
to be adopted for safeguarding the health 
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and welfare of pupils and make the work 
experience valuable both to the pupil and the 
employer. 


Meaning 


The term ‘‘school and work experience” 
is generally applied to a planned combina- 
tion of school instruction and work on a 
practical or competitive basis. It should 
be recognized that such programs, to be most 
effective, require coordination of on-the-job 
learning with school instruction. 

In all cases, the work experience is charac- 
terized by a student's being released from 
school part time to work. Supervision is 
exercised usually through assignment of a 
teacher or other qualified school staff mem- 
ber to serve as coordinator. The work is 
done under an agreement or contract with 
employers to insure that the student prog- 
resses from an educationai standpoint and is 
not exploited, and further to insure that the 
work and working conditions are in con- 
formity with all laws. 

This eliminates the application of the term 
“work experience’’ to programs under which 
the school has no responsibility for placement 
of the student, or for supervision during his 
employment, or for coordination of his work 
with schoo] instruction, or for any other 
systematic contribution. 

Education through school and work ex- 
perience may be described as being of two 
major types. One type of work experience 
is for the purpose of developing skills, abili- 
ties, understandings, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and work habits in a chosen occupa- 
tion. Typical of such are those operated 
under the national vocational education 
acts. For example, vocational agriculture 
students and home economics students carry 
out school supervised farming and home- 
making programs, respectively. Many trade 
and industrial and distributive occupations 
students are enrolled in what are known as 
cooperative courses. In these programs, the 
student works part of the school day in 
private industry or business under an agree- 
ment between the employer, student, school, 
and parent. The school is responsible for 
coordination of the work experience with 
closely related instruction. 


Another type of work experience is largely 
exploratory in nature. Programs of this 
sort have as a central objective job orienta- 
tion and the development of guidance values, 
attitudes, and work habits applicable in 
several occupations. School responsibilities 
in these programs differ from those exercised 
in the vocational programs inasmuch as the 
school need not be so deeply concerned with 
production standards. These programs are 
conducted simultaneously with in-service 
training and are used for job exploration 
or for supplementing general education. 
These courses are not reimbursed by federal 
funds. Work ia connection with the courses 
that provide training of an exploratory na- 
ture may be paid or unpaid; it may be carried 
out in school or outside the school. 


Purposes 


Among schools that have developed educa- 
tion-for-work programs, the following pur- 
poses have been found: 


1. Toprovide a realistic understanding 
of and respect for the dignity of work. 

2. To develop habits useful when em- 
ployed such as punctuality, regularity, abil- 


ity to work with others, and how to take 
orders. 

3. Torealize certain therapeutic values. 

4. To provide opportunities for voca- 
tional exploration and leads to full-time 
employment. 

5. To develop job competencies, gain 
self-reliance and self-confidence. 

6. To become acquainted with em- 
ployer job performance rating methods. 

7. To provide needed seasonal help and 
contribute to worthy production enterprises 
in times of crises. 

8. To increase interest in school offer- 
ings by practical demonstration and appli- 
cation of job experience to subject matter 
fields and thus decrease the number of pupils 
who prematurely leave school. 

9. To assist teachers and school ad- 
ministrators in understanding and utilizing 
pertinent employment information. 

10. To provide laboratory situations for 
testing instructional materials. 

11. To establish and maintain satisfac- 
tory working relationships between em- 
ployers and the school, and to acquaint 
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School Work Programs 


pupils with community employment activi- 
ties and projects 

12. To meet economic needs and permit 
pupils to learn the value of money. 


The problem of school credit calls for the 
establishment of some very definite principles. 
Some examples of procedure follow: 


1. Credit will be granted only for em- 
ployment approved by the school, that 
meets the definitions and objectives of the 
program. 

2. The number of hours a week or a 
semester required for credit varies; 360-400 
clock hours of work per year for one unit of 
credit has been used. This work is to be 
spread over the year, or major part thereof, 
or at specified times for seasonal employ- 
ment. 

3. Maximum credit allowance for work 
experience has been stated as: 

(a) One-fourth of the total units for a 

year may be for work experience. 

‘b) One-eighth of the total units for a 
high school diploma may be for 
work experience. 

4. The requirements for credit for work 
experience have at times been defined as 
follows: 

(a) Credit may be applied only as an 

elective. 

(b) Credit may be applied to a major 
sequence if it is directly related. 

(c) Credit may be required for graduation 
in addition to electives and major 
sequence. 

5. Credit will be granted only upon 
fulfillment of definite requirements as to 
job held, rating given by employer or co- 
ordinator, participation in related school 
work, regularity of attendance, completion 
of time requirement, proper severence of 
relationship with program, complete ful- 
fillment of responsibilities detead. 


To help with the detail and to insure the 
success of the development, care should be 
taken in securing the right person to serve 
as coordinator or director of the program. 
In the selection of this person, certain funda- 
mental criteria should be kept in mind. 
First, the work-experience coordinator should 
have the support, respect, and confidence 
of the faculty and students as well as of the 
administrator. It might be well to consider 
an administrative assistant or a counselor 
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because of his broad school and community 
contact. Second, the person chosen must 
possess the ability, tact, and experience to 
work with employers, the employment 
or placement offices, and other people with 
whom he must come in contact. Such a 
person might be one who has had business 
or industrial experience, or contact with 
employers through Distributive Education 
Programs, or Cooperative Industrial Training 
Programs. Third, since contacts are made 
throughout the community, consideration 
should be given to desirable personality and 
character traits. 


Selection of Pupils 


The work-experience program is not re 
stricted to any particular group or type of 
youth. In all curriculums, a certain amount 
of school time may be replaced by work ex- 
perience without postponing the date of 
graduation. The decision to include work 
experience in any pupil's educational program 
must be made on a counseling basis with 
careful consideration for the general develop- 
ment and welfare of the pupil. Many factors 
must be considered in selecting pupils, such 
as age, physical demands of the job, pupil's 
need for work, ability to profit by work, 
labor regulations, values to be gained by the 
pupil from the work experience, hours of 
work, pupil's personality and emotional 
characteristics, needs, attitude. and consent 
of parents. 

The scholastic school work may be carried 
on in a number of different ways without the 
setting up of anew course. Units of instruc- 
tion can be worked out for use in the present 
constants. References 9, 12, 14, and 16 con- 
tain suggestions for developing related schoo! 
work. The task of the school is a big re- 
sponsibility but it is also an opportunity 
The learning which comes from work ex- 
perience should be highly beneficial and 
readily acceptable, for it grows out of real 
life situations. If education rather than 
wages is to be the primary goal, the educa- 
tional objectives to be achieved should be 
explained to the pupil. 

In the past, too few pupils, parents, teach- 
ers, and counselors fully understood the 
implacations of supervised work experience, 
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other than those found in the federally sup- 
ported cooperative programs. When school 
authorities decide to inaugurate a school- 
and-work program for credit, students and 
parents should be given a carefully prepared 
statement outlining its purposes, advantages, 
and methods of administration. Experience 
has shown that in communities where these 
programs have been established in coopera- 
tion with employers, many pupils have 
planned to stay in school for longer periods 
of time, schooling has taken on a new mean- 
ing, and at the same time pupils have made 
valuable contributions to production. 
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Occupational Therapy Filmstrips Available 


The American Occupational Therapy Association has announced the availability 
of two non-technical filmstrips on occupational therapy. These filmstrips are an 
educational service of the Association and have been planned particularly for 
use by the vocational guidance counselor. Both filmstrips are 35 mm., single 
frame, silent, black and white. The first is entitled “Occupational Therapy 
Unlimited” and is designed to present a general picture of occupational therapy 
in the various disability areas. Running time is approximutely 20 minutes. The 
second is called “OT Information Please” and takes the occupational therapy 
student through her training course from admission to graduation. Running 
time is about 15 minutes. Explanatory scripts which can be read concurrently 
with the showing of the pictures, and cue sheets for the person operating the 
projector accompany each copy of the filmstrip. Both are available on order 
from the American Occupational Therapy Association, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. They will be loaned on request or can be purchased for 
*$1.00 each. 





Preparing for 


Vocational Guidance Work 


|* December, 1946, Helene Rosebery wrote 
an article for Occupations on vocational 
guidance activities in France. Her article 
dealt largely with the methods used in the 
Paris Institute. This present article will 
attempt to describe more fully the course of 
study in the Institute and bring the reader up 
to date on its services. 

The National Institute of Professional 
Orientation was founded in 1928. By a 
decree of June 25, 1930, it was recognized by 
the Federal Government; and in 1941 be- 
came a part of the Institute of the Conserva- 
tory of Arts and Crafts. It is, first, a center 
of preparation of candidates for the functions 
of counseling in professional orientation; 
and, secondly, a center for research in all the 
questions relating to professional orientation, 
professional selection, and the problems of 
work. 

The Institute describes professional orienta- 
tion as follows: ‘‘Professional orientation 
has for its aim the counseling of a child or 
adolescent in a craft or a profession which is 
adapted to his physical, intellectual and 
moral aptitudes, taking into account his 
tastes and desires, the family situations and 
particular demands in different professional 
fields."" Thus, they recognize the fact that 
the study which the counselor must make of 
the child should be complete; and cannot be 
limited to merely a few minutes of interview. 

In organizing this Institute, the founders 
started with the assumption that the work of 
counseling for professional orientation is 
double, and have set up their curriculum to 


in France 


meet these two needs. Therefore, in the 
first place the psychology of the child is 
studied, and in the second place there are 
comprehensive courses which study all of the 
professions and crafts. 

The resources of this institute and library 
are open to students interested in the field of 
orientation. French students holding the 
bachelor’s degree or its equivalent are ac- 
cepted between the ages of 21 and 45. The 
course of study is for two years, at the end of 
which time the student is a candidate for the 
degree of Counselor in Professional Orienta- 
tion. 

The candidate must pass both written and 
oral examinations. The written examina- 
tions cover the four following fields of study: 
psychology, pathology, economics, and tech- 
nique of professions. Three separate exami- 
nationscover these four fields: a psychological 
examination, a physiological examination, 
and an examination relating to the technique 
of professional orientation. There are oral 
examinations in psychology, physiology, 
economics, organization of professional 
orientation, and the technique of professions. 
The examinations are given each year between 
June 15 and July 14, at a date fixed by the 
Ministry of National Education. 

To prepare for the degree the student 
follows courses in six different divisions of 
study. The following subjects are included 
in these six divisions: 

Psychology Division: individual differences 
and aptitudes; sensory processes; perception 
and its laws; attention and fatigue; methods 
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of examining the intelligence; emotional 
disturbances; processes of learning; ele- 
mentary statistics; validity of tests; evolution 
of the intelligence and character; interests 
and ideals of the adolescent. 

Physiology Division: study of circulation; 
respiration; digestion and excretion; in- 
fluence of physical activity on the body; 
study of physical movement; muscular con- 
traction; reflexes and conditioning; the 
nervous system, the function and mechanics 
of language; the endocrine glands. 

Pathology Division: the role of the doctor 
in professional orientation; pathological 
disturbances; the study of the sensory or- 
gans; the nervous system of the child. 

Economic Science Division: production and 
its principal branches; industrial and com- 
mercial concentration; cooperative and pub- 
lic enterprise; techniques and economics of 
production; the human factor in production; 
the determination of prices and _ salaries; 
organized and directed economy. 

Orientation Division: ‘ne general problem 
of professional orientation; the role of the 
school; general organization and legislation 
of professional orientation; the centers of 
professional orientation; services for orienta- 
tion counseling. 

Professions Division: names of all 
fessions; study of professions within families; 
different aptitudes for professions; evolution 
of different professions; future of professions. 


pro- 


Services of the Institute 


Documentation Service and Library: The 
library is open to all students interested in 
professional orientation and related subjects. 
It is a research center for all questions relating 
to professional selection and the psychology 
and physiology of work. It includes books 
and reviews on such subjects as psychology, 
education, technology, work, and orienta- 
tion. The library also has a collection of 
books and reviews on abnormal psychology. 
There are three catalogues: books; tests 
and measurements; professional monographs, 
brochures, and reviews. 

The reviews are in all languages, and thus 
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offer an opportunity for comparative studies. 
At the present time the library subscribes to 
about 40 foreign reviews. A list of some of 
the American reviews is interesting: Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Character and Per- 
sonality, American Journal of Physiology, Child 
Development, Human Biology, Journal of Ed- 
ucational Research, Journal of Physiology, Oc- 
cupaTions, Psychological Abstracts, School Life, 
School and Society, Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, and Journal of Personality. 

Orientation Center: An important service of 
the Institute is an Orientation Center, which 
is open every day for consultation. This 
center regularly examines children and adults 
who wish advice along the lines of orienta- 
tion. Parents can make appointments with 
the head of this orientation center for con- 
sultation regarding adolescent problems. 

Test Service: This service examines all 
tests from the point of view of their practical- 
ity and utility along the lines of professional 
orientation. Research people in the testing 
field can obtain advice and criticism from the 
experts in this service center. The library 


keeps an alphabetical catalogue of tests, and 
the librarians will heip students working in 
the test service center to prepare bibliog- 
raphies of testing materials. 

The Research Center of 
the Institute offers its services to research 
students in the pursuit of their studies on 


Research Center: 


professions and orientation. To give prac- 
tical help there are four laboratories: Labora- 
tory of the Physiology of Work, Laboratory 
of the Organization of Work, Laboratory of 
Applied Psychology, and Laboratory of 
Child Psychology. Admission for research 
is obtained by permission from the directors 
of the individual laboratories. 

The Institute and library offer to the Ameri- 
can teacher and research student an oppor- 
tunity to compare the orientation mechods of 
his own country with those of another civili- 
zation. For those in this country interested 
in the research work of orientation centers 
such as the one described, the Institute has a 
professional review which is published every 
two months, the Bulletin de 1’ Institut National 
a’ Etude du Travail et d’ Orientation Professionelle. 





Adult 


GROUP GUIDANCE 


—a Pilot Plan 


ROM THE TIME that advisement and 
Pe sdence as a service to veterans of 
World War II were instituted in San Francisco 
under the joint sponsorship of the school 
district and the Veterans Administration, 
appeals for similar service to non-veteran 
adults in the city have been legion. Not a 
week has passed since 1945, without letters 
and telephone calls from citizens expressing 
their need for educational and vocational 
guidance without fees. 

In special cases the school department 
authorized its counselors at the Veterans 
Counseling Center in the Galileo High 
School building to fit in when convenient 
the same individual service accorded to 
veterans. Since, however, as in all school 
and college counseling centers thus jointl) 
operated, the cooperating support of the VA 
has been essential to the maintenance of the 
service, it was inevitable that the number of 
non-veterans accommodated was relatively 
small. Clearly, if larger groups of citizens 
were to be served, and the community as a 
whole benefit by increased areas of human 
adjustment, some plan for free, professional 
group-service was imperative. 

In the fall of 1949, the Marina Adult 
School—a network of adult education centers 
in the San Francisco system—was 
authorized to sponsor a new venture known 
as ‘‘Group Guidance for Adults,’’ each group 
to number about 25 persons over 18 years of 
age. From correspondence received this past 
year, it appears that other cities, notably Los 
Angeles, Baltimore and Philadelphia, have of- 
fered individual counseling of adults in search 
of educational and vocational guidance. As 
far as the writers are aware, the six-week 
course in group guidance, as here outlined, is 


school 


a pilot-plan: It is therefore experimental and 
constantly undergoing modifications 
Converging ultimately on the all-important 
personal interviews, which are scheduled for 
a point usually two-thirds along in the six- 
weeks session of two evenings a week, the 
course has 
educational and vocational guidance serv- 
ice which are generally agreed upon as basic 


included those elements of an 


1. Information about the individual: personal 


data, such as educational and vocational 
experience, psychological measurements 
interests, likes and dislikes, and sel! 
estimates where any could be clicited 
Information about adjustment: an approach 
to self-understanding and realistic objectives 
in life 

Information about educational and vocational 
opportunities 

Opportunity for talking over problems and 
arriving at decisions based, at least in part, 
on the accumulated self-knowledge and oc 
cupational information 

Evaluation of the service offered by the 
Group Guidance experiment: #.¢., anony 
mous, free expression written by the coun 
selees, and objective evaluation of the tech 
niques by the counselors 


A sample program or schedule of the group 
guidance offerings will show more explicitly 
what types of professional services have been 
included. (The letter ‘‘A’’ refers to the first 
hour’s content, and ‘*B"’ to the 
following a short rest-period.) 


second, 


1. Introductory lecture and discussion 
A. “‘WhatIs Educational and Vocational! 
Guidance? What Can It—and What 
Can It Not Do for You?”’ 
B. Activity: Preparation of a single- 
sheet personal data questionnaire. Ad- 
ministration of an interest inventory 
A. Informal lecture and discussion 
‘Keys to Self-Understanding and Realis 
tic Goals in Life.’’ 
B. Activity: Preparation of a six-page 
personal appraisal report. 
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A. Lecture and question-period: ‘‘The 
Use and Value of Tests and Measure- 
ments."’ 
B. Administration of a mental ability 
test. 
A. General discussion on *‘Major Trends 
in Education Today. . .,"" with emphasis 
on vocational education. 
B. Student Reports on ‘Major Trends 
in Occupations Today. "* based on 
“Occupational Outlook"’ handbook. 
Test administration period: reading 
tests, tests of arithmetical thinking, 
spatial relations, clerical aptitude, and 
other tests selected dl to the 
varying needs of the clients. 
A. Lecture and demonstration on ‘‘How 
to Study Occupations:’’ Introduction to 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
and special types of occupational litera- 
ture to be used in subsequent reading 
periods. 
B. Preparation of an occupational 
screening report: A project in selecting 
areas of preference for occupational 
study, with gradual narrowing of the 
ultimate field of concentration. 
Test administration period: 
tests, as indicated in §. 
Aids in job-seeking: a writing workshop, 
with review and exercise, as necessary, 
in preparing letters of application and 
personal qualification summaries. 

9and 10. Individual interviews: a synthesis 
of the student-client’s questions and 
problems as related to the data found in 
the tests and inventories, together with 
recommendations as to readings in educa- 
tional and occupational literature, and 
specific —— for vocational or 
avocational outlets. 
Further exploration of the world of 
work: a reading workshop in the oc- 
cupational library of catalogues, pam- 


Further 


phlets, occupational outlook mono- 
graphs, Science Research Associates kit, 
Civil Service announcements, etc. 

A. Selection of the vocational ob- 
jective(s): further workshop activity 
with continuation of interviews to clarify 
objectives within range. 

B. Written evaluation of the group 
guidance course: anonymous unsigned 
answers to the brief questionnaire, and 
free expression on the values and weak- 
nesses of the course. 


During the first year some 200 group 
guidance clients were provided with six weeks 
of professional services which were unobtain- 
able elsewhere in the area without fee. Long 
lists were compiled of San Franciscans who 
had applied for entrance to the 1950-1951 
classes. Evaluations made by clients thus 
far accommodated express consciousness of 
greater self-confidence arising from increased 
knowledge of self and of the world of oc- 
cupations. As ore client reported, ‘‘Group 
guidance accomplished in 12 evenings what I, 
by myself, have tried for 10 years todo: that 
is, to come to a decision for a start toward a 
life pattern. I needed help, but I did not 
know to whom or where to go. . .”’ 

Former clients in evaluating the program 
have also indicated a need for more individual 
counseling and more occupational informa- 
tion. An exacting follow-up of the entire 
group served will make further inquiry into 
the effectiveness of the group guidance pro- 
gtam as outlined in this article, and to what 
extent it has contributed to the educational 
and vocational progress of group members. 
Answers must come from each member to 
these important questions: “‘What now? 
What has happened to you since you made 
those plans?"’ 
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PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL 


by 
WILLIAM D. WILKINS 


HIS ARTICLE 1s about your professional 

periodical, Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Journal. Should you write for it? 
What kinds of materia) is it looking for? 
Where does it get this material? What hap- 
pens to an article when you send it in to the 
Journal? What type of periodical is it? 
For whom is it published? How should you 
write for it? 

Certainly you should write for it. You 
are active in the field. Tell us what you are 
doing. How you did it is good reading for 
the rest of us. 

What is usable? First and foremost, ma- 
terial should be in the area of guidance. 
With some 600 educational periodicals avail- 
able, it is felt that our Journal should try to 
stay very specifically in our field. Look at 
the most recent issues of the Journal if you 
want to see typical selections. But don't 
let an emphasis on survey type material dis- 
courage you. The Editorial Board would 
like more on human interest aspects of guid- 
ance. Unfortunately, not many of these 
come in. For every short article of human 
interest nature, a dozen dissertations arrive 
at the editor's desk. 

Occupations considers itself a professional 
journal and for that reason cannot publish 
too often articles of an elementary nature on 
“principles of guidance.’ Some level of 
competency is assumed in the readers. 

The Journal is designed to serve the needs 
of members of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. This means that it is 
prepared for and by, and sent to, counselors 
in schools, colleges, industry, and the 
Veterans’ Administration, to vocational guid- 
ance agencies, vocational supervisors, to 
public libraries, where it is widely used for 
reference, and to those interested in the 
guidance movement. 


While primarily concerned with profes- 
sional problems in guidance, the Journal also 
endeavors to help its readers keep informed 
widely on educational, vocational and social 
conditions, trends, and progress, especially 
if these affect the guidance program 

Where does Occupations get the materia! 
it prints? Most of the articles are sent in 
unsolicited. Of this group, perhaps num- 
bering 10 manuscripts a week, the Editorial 
Board uses those it thinks most appropriate 
to the purposes of the NVGA and its member- 
ship. A number of articles which will 
appear in the early issues of 1950-1951, were 
solicited. This is not looked upon as a long- 
term policy of the Editorial Board. The 
editors of Occupations are going to have to 
rely in the future, as in the past, upon the 
competency and generosity of its readers to 
supply their own reading material. 

What happens to an article after you send it 
in? First, it is acknowledged. It is then 
sent to the chairman of the Editorial Board 
If it is an obvious misfit and not appropriate 
at all for Occupations, or a complete bust as 
far as writing is concerned, it is returned to 
the writer with suggestions as to where it 
might be used. Sometimes an article is re- 
turned, even when quite good, because 
another has already been accepted on the 
same subject. 


Articles Are Well Traveled 


Next an article starts on the rounds of the 
Editorial Board, particularly directed to 
those members having special knowledge or 
interest in the particular topic. Four as- 
sociate editors were appointed at the last 
NVGA Convention to develop policy, obtain 
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manuscripts, and determine content of the 
Journal. They and Editorial Board members 
read manuscripts and make recommendations 
as to their use or revision. Other specialists 
from the membership of NVGA are called 
upon as readers of articles in their special 
fields of competency. 

All of this takes time, a minimum of four 
weeks is the usual run of events. The article, 
when accepted, is often sent to the author 
for revision. Most authors give the editors 
pretty free rein to edit their manuscripts. 

Administrative work in issuing the Journal 
is carried out in the Washington office, with 
the editor and assistant editor designated as 
responsible for these matters. The relatively 
anonymous assistant editor carries a heavy 
burden of editorial responsibility in getting 
the Journal out in a competent and respectable 
fashion. 

How should one write for Occupations? 
Let's start with the title. Sweat a little over 
it. Asa former editor said, make it as brief 
as possible, intriguing enough to catch the 
reader's attention, suggestive enough to 
give him an inkling of the subject matter. 
Get some help from your associates and 
friends on the title. Titles of articles in 
educational periodicals seem uniformly stuffy. 

Next, readers dislike windy introductory 
paragraphs. Get to the heart of the matter. 
Many otherwise good articles are a struggle 
to read to page three. It takes fortitude on 
the part of editors to stick with the manu- 
script that long. The introduction should 
tell immediately what the paper is about. 


Write Simply 

Try to write in adirect, simple style. Why 
use big words, when getting the story across 
is what you want? Long sentences and fancy 
words don't help much. .~What editors and 
readers want is material which can be under- 


stood. Say it in a short sentence and in 
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Put in a period when you 


simple language. 
are tempted to use a semicolon or a colon. 
Break up the long sentences and the lengthy 
paragraph. 

Be as careful with your writing as you can 
No matter how much good content there ts 
in an article, if it is poorly written or full of 
errors in grammar, it poses a problem for the 
editors. They dislike spending hours at re- 
write tasks. 

The present Editorial Board confesses to an 
allergy toward tables. Much of the ma- 
terial submitted in tables could be expressed 
as well in descriptive paragraphs. The 
latter have a better chance to be read, and 
are cheaper to publish. And hold statistical 
jargon down. The average reader of Oc- 
cupaTions is not a Ph.D. candidate who has 
just passed his statistics qualifying exam! 

Remember that professional periodicals 
are run on small budgets. You are thus 
competing for space. Rarely do the editors 
want more than six or eight typewritten 
pages. Give them an opening paragraph, 
five pages of discussion, and a summary and 
conclusions. 

And now for our conclusions. Much of 
the foregoing may look negative, but the 
Editorial Board wants you to understand 
that it is very dependent upon your contribu- 
tions. Your article will be welcomed and 
read carefully. 

Writing should be fun, a pleasure in itself, 
and if published, so much the better. Having 
something to say, and saying it well, should 
be a source of real satisfaction. Professional 
people spill millions of words into the thin, 
thin air. It should be an occasional solace 
to them to get their ideas down in black and 
white. At least it gives a feeling of per- 
manence. 

Last, but not least, by writing an article 
for Occupations, you are making a contribu- 
tion to your professional field. Send it in. 


Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency 


Eleanor and Sheldon Glueck have just completed a 10-year comparison of 


delinquent and non-delinquent boys. 


delinquent boys from the Massachusetts correctional schools. 


They began this study by selecting 500 


With these they 
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matched 500 non-delinquent boys selected from Boston public schools. The 
delinquents all came from homes in the Boston area. Among their conclusions 
are: “We must break the vicious circle of character-damaging influence on 
children exerted by parents who are themselves the distorted personality prod- 
ucts of adverse parental influences.” 

And the way to do this, they declare, is “through intensive instruction of each 
generation of prospective parents in the elements of mental hygiene and the 
requisites of happy and healthy family life. 

“Without this,” they declare, “we shall continue the attempt to sweep back 
the mounting tides of delinquency with an outworn broom..." 

Because the delinquency was detectable in nine-tenths of the boys studied 
before they were 11 years old, the Gluecks stress the importance of the school- 
room in the preventive effort. 

“This research shows,” they point out, “how very necessary it is that schools be 
equipped to discover potential delinquents before the symptoms of maladaptive 
behavior becomes fixed.” 

They warn that testing of the child's emotional development is as necessary as 
periodical medical examinations, and that “a preventive medicine of character 
and personality is a crying need of the times... 

“Medern culture,” declare the Gluecks, “especially in crowded urban centers, 
is highly complex, and it is ill defined because of conflicting values... 

“Against insistence that he be honest, nonaggressive, self-controlled, and the 
like, the child soon finds vivid contradicting attitudes, values, and behavior all 
about him in an environment that in large measure rewards selfishness, aggres- 
sion, a predatory attitude, and success by any means.” 

Strongest element in helping the child is the family circle, the Gluecks assert. 
It is in the family that the child's character puts down its roots. Here, if he is 
loved and loves in return, he feels secure and is deterred from a lot of misbehavior 
for fear of hurting the rest of the family. But if he thinks he is not loved, if he 
cannot look up to his father as an example to copy, if there is neither warmth 
between the members of the family nor respect for one another's integrity, 
the soil is well prepared for the seeds of delinquency. 

This was one way in which, the Gluecks found, the delinquents were sharply 
to be distinguished from the non-delinquents—they came generally from homes 
of “little understanding, affection, stability, or moral fiber” in which the parents 
were “usually unfit to be effective guides and protectors or. ..desirable sources 
for emulation and the construction of a consistent, well-balanced, and socially 
normal superego during the early stages of character development... . 

“Society must do its most intensive work farther upstream in the life span. At 
present, the greatest amount of time, thought, energy, and money is devoted to 
dealing with the finished product of long-operative antisocial processes. 

“The professional and financial resources devoted to the early stages of 
childhood, to the education and youngsters in healthy and law-abiding self- 
management, and to the instruction of young parents in the mental hygiene of 
family life are petty compared with those poured into the social stream for the 
maintenance of criminal courts, prisons, and parole boards, when it is often too 
late for effective results. 

“Society will continue to suffer from excessive delinquency and crime until it 
focuses much greater attention on childhood and family life..."—From UN- 
RAVELING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY published by Commonwealth fund, New 
York, 1950. Adapted from a review by Laura Haddock in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 








An OCCUPATIONS Research Summary 





What Students Think of Occupations 


The Occupational Planning Committee of 
the Cleveland Welfare Federation recently 
completed a study of the social status of 
occupations among students in two metro- 
politan communities of Greater Cleveland. 
Mrs. Helen Hodell Randall, Secretary of the 
Committee, has submitted a report covering 
the details of the study and reporting of its 
findings. 

The report concluded that ‘‘In general, it 
appears from the data that seniors tend to 
rank highest in social prestige those occupa- 
tions which are at the professional and 
managerial level or those which require 
longer periods of training or experience. 
Intermediate rankings are assigned to skilled, 
clerical, and distributive occupations while 
the semi-skilled and service jobs fall into the 
lowest level rankings. This distribution pat- 
tern is similar to that of Counts in 1925. 
We find that the male occupations of banker, 
doctor, attorney, teacher, and engineer which 
were ranked highest in the Counts study still, 
after 25 years, are ranked by prospective job 
seckers among the upper five occupations in 
social status. Even after a quarter of a 
century and a World War experience when 
‘The Man in Overalls’ and ‘Rosie the 
Riveter’ had top recognition and priority, 
social judgments tend to rank the white- 
collar workers at the top of the social pres- 
tige scale and the blue-collar worker at the 
bottom. A similar finding is reported in the 
survey made by Deeg and Paterson in 1947. 

“It would appear that such factors as 
whether students live in highly residential 
or more industrial communities and whether 
they are prospective college students or not, 
have little effect on the social status values 
which they attach to occupations. . The 
study reveals that age is somewhat of a factor 
in social status rankings. Although there 
is a high degree of correlation between social 
status rankings of 12th and 10th graders 
(+0.92 for boys and +0.75 for girls in the 
same school), it is less than between 12th 
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graders in different communities. While in- 
dividuals may tend to disagree on social 
prestige ratings, groups tend to agree as is 
evidenced from the stability of rankings in 
the study, particularly among the upper ten 
and the lower ten rankings. 

“How frequently, we wonder, do these 
subtle forces of social prestige interfere with 
rational vocational decisions based on abili- 
ties, aptitudes, and fundamental job interests? 
How much frustration, we ask, will result 
among these students who, by according pro- 
fessional occupations the highest social 
prestige, find through work experiences that 
by far the greatest number of them will never 
attain that prestige? (The professions con- 
stitute only about 7 per cent of all jobs in the 
United States.) According to Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor: ‘This interest of high 
school students in professional and white- 
collar occupations which is excessive in 
relation to the relative importance of these 
fields as a source of employment opportunities 
is natural in view of the social prestige of 
these occupations and the romantic aura 
surrounding some of them." Are we apt to 
criticize young people for preferring profes- 
sional jobs to others which seem more in 
line with their abilities and temperament? 
Do we say that their desire for white-collar 
jobs shows lack of information about the 
world in which they must work and live? 
Could it be possible that these young people 
realize only too well the importance and 
influence of social prestige in our occupa- 
tional pattern? 

“The results of this study should stimulate 
further research and experimentation. By 
having teachers and parents rank the same 
occupations, we might gain more insight 
as to the influence of teachers and parents on 
youth's prestige values. At the same time 
the attention of parents and teachers could be 
directed to the importance of altering pre- 
vailing social attitudes in order that all 





What Students Think of Occupations 


occupations which are necessary to our exist- 
ence are accorded constructive consideration 
and positive recognition. 

“Additional experimentation to provide 
valuable information on this problem of 
social prestige might well include studies 
to indicate the correlation between social 
status and financial earnings, between social 
status and occupational choice, and between 
social status and parent's occupation. It 
might be revealing to see if there are any sex 
differences in social status rankings. How 
would senior girls rank the men's occupa- 
tions and the boys rank the women’s jobs? 

“The variations in rankings between 10th 
graders and 12th graders suggest to educators 
to try to seek the causes of these changed 
social attitudes. Experimenting with courses 
in occupational information and with com- 
prehensive vocational guidance conferences 
during the period between the 10th and 12th 
grades might reveal the relative importance 
of realistic factual occupational information 
in influencing social attitudes about jobs. 
Studies on social status rankings of occupa- 
tions can furnish basic data for curriculum 
planning. 

“Workers themselves in the community— 
particularly the leaders—in the occupations 
which have been ranked by high school 
seniors will want to seek the reasons for 
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the ranking assigned to their respective oc- 
cupations. Will not librarians want to ask 
why the occupation of ‘librarian’ ranks 
lowest of all the professions among the 
girls? Why are the ‘secretary’ and the 
‘telephone operator’ displaced downward so 
noticeably between the 10th and 12th grades? 
Why is the ‘plumber’ the only skilled crafts- 
man ranked among the lowest third? Why 
do 12th and 10th grade boys rank ‘social 
worker’ considerably lower than any other 
profession? Why does the ‘policeman’ in 
Euclid have more than again as much pres- 
tige as the ‘policeman’ in Lakewood? The 
above questions represent but a few of the 
questions for which the adult workers in the 
community need to find adequate answers. 
Adults as workers, employers, teachers, 
counselors, and parents need to examine their 
own mental sets toward occupations and to 
understand and develop positive appreciation 
for all jobs which contribute to the common 
good. 

“The intangible effects of differences in 
the social prestige of occupations are not 
fully comprehended. Social status as a 
factor in occupational choice and job satis- 
faction as well as in the selection of friends, 
matriage partners, and business associates 
presents a challenge to counselors, educators, 
parents, industry, and labor.” 


Community Occupational Surveys in California 





The Modesto, Califorria, schools have just published a 212-page report on 
“The Occupational Life of Greater Modesto.” The report summarizes the data 
secured through an extensive community occupational survey which was com- 
pleted last spring by the Modesto High School and the Modesto Junior College 
under the direction of a community advisory committee. Field work for the study 
was carried on by William Schultz and Glen Paul, graduate students at Stanford 
University. Copies of the report may be obtained from the Modesto Junior 
College for $2.00. A similar survey was completed last year by the Kern 
County Union High School District which covered the areas served by Bakersfield 
College and the eight high schools within the district. Printed 192-page reports 
of this project are available from Norman Harris, Director of Research, Bakers- 
field College, Bakersfield, California, for $3.50—Donald E. Kitch. 





Occupations, January, 1951 


Counselors Revealed as Clerical Workers 


1. Counselors spend as much as 80 per 
cent of their time on clerical duties. 

2. The amount of time spent in 
manner varies greatly from school to school 
and from counselor to counselor. 

3. Proper organization of the clerical 
staff and the training of counselors in office 
procedures may serve to reduce the amount 
of clerical work required of counselors. 

These are the principal conclusions of a 
thesis study conducted by Kenneth A. 
Martyn, while a graduate student at Stan- 
ford University. Thirty-five counselors in 
five schools were asked to keep a daily time 
sheet to show the amount of time each spent 
on clerical work during three-day periods 
at the beginning, middle, and end of a semes- 
ter. The prepared check sheet listed the 
following clerical duties: (1) Keeping a 
record of attendance. (2) Filling out tardy 
and absence slips. (3) Checking absence 
excuses from home. (4) Keeping and 
filing cumulative records. (5) Registering, 
copying, and handling report cards. (6) 
Copying test and interview results onto 
cumulative record forms. (7) Compiling 
and sending written communications to the 
home. (8) Telephone answering that could 
be handled by others. (9) Scheduling and 
registering for classes. (10) Obtaining and 
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sidered as having ‘“‘necessary counseling 
components,"’ it was tabulated separately. 

Of the counselors reporting, 80.7 per cent 
of their time was spent on clerical duties as 
listed above. Eliminating item 9, they still 
reported 43 per cent of their time on clerical 
work. 

Large variations were found in the time 
spent by counselors on clerical duties, even 
where they had comparable assignments in 
the same school. The amount of counselor 
time spent on clerical work also varied 
greatly from school to school. Assuming 
that a certain amount of clerical work is 
necessary to the proper functioning of a guid- 
ance service, these findings indicate that some 
counselors have worked out more effective 
ways of handling this problem than have 
others, and that some schools likewise are 
more efficient in this respect than others. 
The schools that spent the least proportion 
of their time on clerical work handled this 
work through the head counselor or vice- 
principal in charge of guidance. These 
officials were acquainted with administrative 
office procedures and were able to organize 
the work to be done in such a way as to save 
time. It was also indicated that a better 
organization of the school’s clerical staff was 
another favorable factor.—(September, 1950) 
CALIFORNIA GUIDANCE NEWSLETTER 


preparing supplies. Since item 9 was con- 


The Counselor’s Girl Friday 


Thomas E. Christensen, Director of Guidance Services, Worcester Public Schools, 
sent in a complete, formal job description for the clerk-stenographer assigned 
to his division. The summary of duties included detailed descriptions of work 
performed carrying out functions related to such areas as occupational library, 
cumulative records, testing, statistical, typing and stenographic and duplicating. 
The work performed in the testing area, for example, is described as follows: 
“‘Prepares, checks, and arranges test materials before and after administra- 
tion; assists in administration of group tests by serving as a proctor; may assist 
in the administration of tests to individuals or to small groups. Operates IBM 
Test Scoring Machine. Prepares scoring keys and check sheets for use with the 
scoring machine. Hand-scores individual tests and non-machine scorable tests. 
Records on profile sheets and cumulative records raw scores and percentiles. 
Draws individual profiles of test results.” Copies of the complete job description 
may be secured by writing Mr. Christensen in Worcester, Massachusetts, 





To the EDITOR 


program of vocational guidance based on the 


A’ A FOLLOW-UP to the attached report of 
the International Relations Commit- 
tee I have compiled a list of organizations of 
vocational counselors in various countries: 


New Zealand National Vocational Association 
(organized 1938) 

Austraiia National Vocational Association 

Nippon Vocational Guidance Association 
Corganized 1927) 

Swiss Association for Vocational Guidance and 
Protection of Apprentices (organized 1927) 


I am not certain that this list is complete. 
It should also be noted that these associations 
are concerned primarily with vocational 
guidance. It is probable that there are other 
national organizations concerned with other 
phases of personnel work. 

In still another category is the Interna- 
tional Conference on Psychotechnique which 
held its first meeting in 1920 and has met 
regularly in Europe except during the war 
years. Its members are concerned with 
vocational guidance and allied problems. 

Harry D. Kitson, 
Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, 


Columbia University 


International Relations Committee 
of N.V.G.A. 


At a meeting of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations held on March 29, 1950, 
at the Atlantic City Convention the follow- 
ing recommendations were adopted for the 
consideration of the Board of Trustees: 

1. That the Committee on International 
Relations move toward developing common 
areas of interest with appropriate foreign and 
international professional organizations with 
objectives related to those of NVGA, with 
the purpose of exchanging information and 
securing cooperation in the extension of 
vocational guidance in the countries of the 
world; 

2. That the International Relations Com- 
mittee cooperate with the International Labor 
Organization as it develops its world-wide 


Recommendation adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in 1949, and with 
any other program which may be established 
by an international agency of recognized 
jurisdiction; 

3. That the Trustees 
visability of empowering the Committee on 
International Relations to explore the pos- 
sibility of an international congress of or- 
ganizations in related fields, and to consult 
foundations or other sources as to the means 
of financing such a congress; 

4. That for these and similar objectives 
the Board of Trustees consider the possibility 
of making any necessary organizational 
changes to move the NVGA into a widening 
area of action and cooperation in world serv- 
ice; and 

That the Board 
recommendation co the Committee on Uni- 
fication to explore the advisability, and if 
the advisability is established, the means, of 
incorporating provisions for international 
action and cooperation on a truly world- 
wide basis in the proposed constitution and 
by-laws of the International Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 

For the Committee 
Harry A. JaGer, Chairman 
March 29, 1950 


consider the ad- 


of Trustees consider a 


SEED Careers in to neeeeeteetideediiaitedl 


THE MEDICAL FIELD 
@ MEDICAL OFFICE ASSISTING 
@ LABORATORY TECHNOLOGY 
@ X-RAY TECHNOLOGY 
@ DENTAL ASSISTING 
@ MEDICAL SECRETARYSHIP 


Proof of the velue and importance of our training is evidenced in 
the fect that so large @ percentage of our graduates are now success- 


fully employed by the ‘ 
me 1936) Licensed by N. ¥. State. 
Please send for a free copy 


of Catalog 29. 
EASTERN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICIANS’ AIDES 
667 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPations ) 
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To the Editor 





Converting a Veterans Guidance Center 


Dear Sir: 

This letter has reference to E. W. Davis’ 
review of Converting a Veterans Guidance 
Center, by George Barahal, which appeared 
in the November issue of Occupations. 

This booklet evaluates the Veterans Ad- 
ministration counseling program as if the 
practices of the Stanford University Guidance 
Center were typical of the whole program. 
Many statements, however, reflect procedures 
quite contrary to the instructions contained 
in the Veterans Administration Manual of 
Advisement and Guidance. In fairness to many 
counselors of veterans who have performed 
effectively, several points not covered by Dr. 
Davis about which the booklet gives mis- 
leading impressions should be pointed out. 

The Veterans Administration program is 
discussed as if it had to do entirely with 
college students. More than half of the 
veterans counseled at most guidance centers 
selected objectives requiring other than 
college training. In many cases no specific 
training could be planned or begun until an 
objective was chosen. The statistics which 
represent the number of veterans provided 
additional counseling whenever needed (re- 
considerations and revaluations), clearly re- 
fute those who criticize as ‘“‘rigid’’ and 
““inflexible’’ the Veterans Administration 
counseling procedure. The counselor in the 
Veterans Administration program must pre- 
pare the veteran to take the next step—i.e., 
to enter into training for a suitable educa- 
tional or occupational objective. It is under- 
stood that further counseling and later 
changes may be necessary because of explora- 
tory experience in training and other changes 
in circumstances. 

The booklet shows that even after three 
years of veterans’ counseling the basic prin- 
ciples set forth in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Manual are not understood. State- 
ments in the booklet regarding rapport, 
orientation of veterans, and use of forms 


indicate strongly that if the author had 
read and followed the chapter on interview- 
ing, several deficiencies cited in his Chapter 
5 would have been corrected in his own guid- 
ance center. Veterans Administration in- 
structions do not prohibit group orientation 
of veterans, but the number of veterans re- 
porting for counseling at one time is usually 
small. Considering distances to be traveled 
by veterans, it was scarcely practicable to 
schedule an additional appointment for group 
orientation. The Veterans Administration 
does not prescribe counselor-centered pro- 
cedure and does not prohibit or limit veteran 
participation in the selection of tests. Im- 
provement along these lines, if needed, 
should have been achieved by the Director 
of Counseling. R.H. Mathewson has more 
nearly described the intent and purpose of 
Veterans Administration counseling in the 
chapter on “The Role of the Counselor,”’ 
in his volume, Guidance Policy and Practice, 
published in 1949. His experience as Direc- 
tor of Counseling for three years during 
which more than 15,000 veterans were coun- 
seled at a guidance center located on the cam- 
pus of Harvard University must have dif- 
fered markedly from Dr. Barahal'’s. 

The Veterans Administration counseling 
record forms, criticized in the booklet, were 
designed to provide a minimal record, to 
reduce overlooking of pertinent information 
and to implement counseling through ap- 
propriate consideration with the veteran 
of all important factors relating to his plans 
for training and occupational adjustment. 
These records also serve for future reference 
in the same manner as do those used by various 
types of professional advisers—for example, 
lawyers and doctors. No one but a rank 
amateur at interviewing would read ques- 
tions from a form and write down answers 
like a clerk. Although the Manual specifi- 
cally prohibits such procedure, the Stanford 
booklet cites such exceptionally poor prac- 
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Converting a Veterans Guidance Center 


tice as if it were an accepted procedure in 
Veterans Administration counseling. Such 
misunderstanding of Veterans Administra- 
tion instructions destroys the validity of the 
comparisons made in Chapter 6, so far as the 
Veterans Administration counseling is con- 
cerned. 

What about uniformity of procedure and 
standardized counseling records? A counsel- 
ing program could not have been effectively 
projected on such a scale as the one which 
the Veterans Administration had to ad- 
minister without them. At a Conference 
(NEA) on Higher Education held in Chicago 
in March, 1948, several college and university 
officials concerned with veterans’ education 
and student personnel functions cited certain 
contributions of Veterans Administration 
counseling to student personnel work. One 
of these was thoroughness of counseling 
procedure, definite in purpose, and looking 
beyond the immediate period of training 
toward active placement of the counselee in 
an appropriate occupation. Another con- 
tribution cited was the establishment of a 
uniform procedure in interviewing, testing, 
and recording data. It was noted that 
upon this basis counseling records of an 
individual may be readily interpreted even 
though he may change his residence or place 
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of training across the continent. That group 
expressed a hope that college personnel as- 
sociations would work to maintain the ad- 
vantages of such uniformity to a great de- 
gree. It was believed practical to do this 
while improving and adjusting each in- 
stitution’s counseling service to meet the 
peculiar needs of its own situation. 

Despite recognized deficiencies in veterans’ 
counseling as practiced at Stanford Univer- 
sity, it definitely demonstrated its value. 
The booklet indicates that it has been ac- 
cepted as desirable for students generally with 
comparatively minor changes in basic tech- 
niques and procedures. If all counseling 
practices at the Stanford University Guidance 
Center had been brought up to the standards 
set forth in Veterans Administration instruc- 
tions, Chapter 5 of the booklet could well 
have been dispensed with or replaced by a 
statement proposing to extend and adapt the 
procedures practiced in the veterans’ counsel- 
ing program so as to mect the needs of all 
students. 

Carvos E. Warp. 
(Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education Division, 

The Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C.) 


IT PAYS TO BE A MEMBER! 


The other day there came to our attention a little incident that might be of some 
A certain school was interested in engaging an additional member for 


value. 
its guidance department. 


a member of GPANJ and NVGA—the other was not. 


The choice narrowed down to two persons. 


One was 
Yes, the membership card 


paid clinched the decision. Simple enough, actually—you believe in guidance 


and so you “belong” with those who believe likewise. 
many in the field who would also like to be in the “belong.” 


Doubtless there are 
Present members 


can be of considerable assistance in that desire.—The Guidance and Personnel 
Association of New Jersey's NEWSLETTER. 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from officers, trustees, branches, committees, and members of N.V.G.A. 





Across the PRESIDENT’S DESK 


even | had the pleasure of visiting three 
NVGA branches. It would be reassuring 
for all of our members to see the serious pur- 
pose motivating these members in three dif- 
ferent states. These and other similar visits 
tend to crystallize certain reactions regarding 
the work of our branches. 


Branches Reflect Many Interests 


At the local level more interest and vigor 
appear when many personnel groups band 
together to encourage local developments. 
School people, business and industrial work- 
ers, social service and governmental agencies, 
and college personnel workers have many 
common interests and concerns. They are 
all responsible for the welfare of youth. 
They have much to contribute to each other. 
All of these groups are more complementary 
than competitive. It seems to this writer 
that every branch should aggressively seek 
the membership of all groups concerned with 
human problems and needs. 


Leadership Is Essential 


A relatively small number of people can 
insure the success of any branch. A few 
people can help any branch take on a “new 
lease on life.’ Too often we become a com- 
mittee of the whole and no one feels a sense 
of personal responsibility. Pick officers care- 
fully. Find those who are willing to make 
some personal sacrifices to keep things 
moving. 


Membership Is Rolling Along 


Our membership campaign is in full swing. 
As this is written, we are running about 
1,200 members ahead of the same time last 
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year. We hope to add 2,000 new people to 
the Association. Several branches have 
doubled their enrollments. Every branch 
should be able to do as well. It will take 
some real effort. But in all sections of the 
country there are vast areas not touched by 
any of our branches. Why not set up a state 
membership committee to cover every pos- 
sibility in the entire staté? If you care to 
help, contact C. C. Dunsmoor. 


Unification 


We are trying to keep you informed regard- 
ing these fast-moving developments. Each 
person has had an opportunity to express 
himself on the questions involved in unifica- 
tion. In the final analysis each person will 
have to respond according to his own feeling 
and thinking. Each of us might well con- 
sider these questions: 


1. Do you desire a strong, single organi- 
zation of guidance and personnel workers? 
2. Do you believe that the proposed 
plan is the best one that can be secured at 
this time? 
3. Do you think that the proposed 
plan provides sufficient flexibility so that 
a dynamic and appropriate organization 
might develop during the years ahead? 
We are starting a new year. The Officers 
and Trustees hope that it will be both 
pleasant and profitable for you.—C.irrorD 
E. Erickson. 





What do you think 
of OCCUPATIONS’ 


new air? Write us. 














Association Activities 


A Report of N.V.G.A. Members’ 


Committee to Consider Unification 


HE REVISED REPORT Of the Committee to 

Consider Unification is receiving the 
kind and amount of attention that we believe 
itdeserves. In Branch and regional meetings 
the report is having a prominent place on the 
agenda. Although at this writing (Novem- 
ber 25, 1950) the results of the opinion poll 
are not available, it is clear that response is 
heavy. The tremendous interest in unifica- 
tion and response to the opinion poll is 
gratifying to the committee, and even more 
important, it indicates that the committee 
is dealing with a topic of vital concern to 
those who have a stake in the welfare of pro- 
fessional guidance and personnel associations. 

Naturally, not all persons take the same 
view of the committee’s work. At the re- 
quest of President Clifford Erickson, NVGA 
trustees have sent their individual opinions 
about unification to us to help us as we 
participate in the committee meetings. The 
wide variety in their opinions is probably 
typical of the total NVGA membership. 
One wrote, “I'm heartily in favor.’ An- 
other, among other items, questioned whether 
the Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations ‘has the authority to engage in 
this sort of activity."’ This trustee went on 
to say, “the present handling is contrary to 
usual methods of administrative procedure." 
From the trustees’ letters, informal reports of 
Branch and regional meetings, and personal 
consultations, it seems to us that certain 
aspects of the committee’s work are not 
clearly understood. In this report we shall 
discuss four questions which have been 
raised. All of them deal with the organiza- 
tion of the committee and its plan of opera- 
tion. 


What Is the Relationship 
Between N.V.G.A. and C.G.P.A.? 


This question has been asked by those who 
wonder why CGPA is sponsoring a unifica- 
tion committee. The first step in answering 


it is to recognize the place of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. The 
Council has operated since 1941 as a corpora- 
tion. It was incorporated under the laws of 
the state of New Jersey. When the Council 
was incorporated, a Plan of Organization 
was ratified by each of the organizations 
which were members of it. NVGA ratified 
this plan on January 15, 1943. The purpose 
of the Council is, as set forth in the above plan, 
“to serve as a non-profit coordinating agency for 
organizations concerned with educational and 
vocational guidance and other personnel activities.” 
We believe that for CGPA to subsidize a 
committee to consider Unification is a legiti- 
mate function of an organization which serves 
as a ‘coordinating agency.”’ 

Another provision in the Plan of Organiza- 
tion is also pertinent to this discussion: 
“Neither the Council nor the Board of Representa- 
tives shall have power to commit any organization 
to any course of action.’” In other words, the 
Council may make recommendations to 
NVGA, but the final decision rests with 
NVGA. Under the present plan, therefore, 
the actions which the Council takes are sub- 
ject to review by NVGA and all other organ- 
izations which are members of the Council 

The by-laws of NVGA provide for rep- 
resentatives to the Council in Article 
VIII, Section 7, D. ‘‘The representation on the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
shall consist of delegates apportioned by the Council 
and appointed by the Board of Trustees. 
This Committee shall be responsible for the rela- 
tions between the National Vocational Guidance 
Association and the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. Members of the Com- 
mittee shall be official delegates of the Association 
at the meetings of the Council and shall have power 
to represent the Association at these meetings.” 
This portion of the constitution is quoted 
here to document the fact that NVGA has 
an official and constitutional relationship with 
the Council. Furthermore, it makes clear 
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that a constitutional channel of communica- 
tion exists between NVGA and the Council. 
It is through this channel that matters re- 
quiring approval by NVGA are, and should 
be, referred by the Council. It should also 
be noted that this channel has been used in 
all matters dealing with unification—both in 
fact, and in spiric. 


How Was the Committee Organized? 


The usual channels of communication were 
utilized for organizing the Committee. This 
can be seen from the minutes of the CGPA 
mecting at which pians for the present “‘Com- 
mittee to Consider Unification’’ were dis- 
cussed. 

The 1949-1950 committee recommended to 
the Council that ““CGPA continue the work of 
the Committee by requesting NADW, NVGA, 
and ACPA to nominate iwo members for a Com- 
mittee to Consider Unification for service during 
1950-1951 and by earmarking the funds necessary 
to provide for twe physical meetings of the Com- 
mittee, for making of opinion surveys, for services 
of consultants, and for printing and distribution 
of the report.’ Atccr discussing these recom- 
mendations, the following motion was 
passed: “‘that the CGPA President request the 
Presidents of NADW, NVGA, and ACPA to 
nominate members of the 1950-1951 Committee 
to Consider Unification and that the desirability 
of continuity in committee membership be pointed 
out to these Presidents.”’ 

These actions of the Council demonstrate 
an acute awareness of its Plan of Organiza- 
tion and a healthy respect for the autonomy 
of NVGA and other organizations in the 
Council. 


What Authority Does 
The Committee Have? 


We were appointed by President Erickson 
to serve as NVGA’s members of the Com- 


mittee to Consider Unification. As such, we 
clearly recognize that we do not have author- 
ity to commit NVGA to anything. And 
we have not done so. Rather, we view our 
task as one of working with individuals 
having different organizational backgrounds 
than ours in an effort to propose a unification 
plan which will be acceptable to the organiza- 
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tions involved. Our reports and recom- 
mendations are made to CGPA and have no 
official standing except as a committee report 
to that body. 


Have the Official Administrative 
Channels Been Observed? 


The committee is a creature of CGPA; it 
must, therefore, report to that body. This 
practice has been followed and will continue 
to be. If, for example, the Council should 
think well of the plan we present at its next 
meeting, it is a logical expectation that the 
committee report will, through the usual 
channels, be referred to the constituent or- 
ganizations of which NVGA is one. All 
reports and actions of this committee have 
been through the channel of reporting back 
to the Council, and only through it to 
NVGA. Although this may seem an in- 
direct route at times, the advantages of 
following orderly and customary channels, 
we believe, outweigh those to be gained by 
short-circuiting these established lines. An 
example may help clarify the point. 

Early in the committee's work of drafting 
a revised plan, it became clear to us that we 
needed the opinions of individual members to 
guide us. The committee, therefore, pre- 
pared a questionnaire and recommended to 
the Council that constituent organizations 
be requested to send it to their members. 
The minutes of the meeting of the Council 
at which this proposal was made record the 
fact that the following motion was passed: 
“that the opinion poll prepared by the Committee 
to Consider Unification be approved as presented 
and that ACPA, NADW, and NVGA be 
asked to distribute copies to their members.” 
This request was forwarded to NVGA 
through usual channels, and NVGA mailed 
the opinion questionnaires to its members. 
The results of this opinion survey will be 
used by the committee in further revising its 
report and in preparing recommendations for 
action by the Council and, in turn, NVGA 
and other constituent organizations. 


Summary 


In essence, the committee is established, 
and operates, within the constitutional and 
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legal structure of NVGA and CGPA. It is 
composed of individuals appointed by NVGA, 
ACPA, and NADW, who have no authority 
to commit these organizations to anything. 
The committee makes its report or recom- 
mendations to the Council, meetings of 
which are attended by official representatives 
of NVGA, who are “‘responsible for the 
relations between’’ NVGA and CGPA. All 
actions of the Council dealing with the work 
of the unification committee have been and 
will continue to be submitted to NVGA for 
action through established channels. 

In the next issue of Occupations we shall 
report the results of the opinion poll and deal 
with other questions concerning unifica- 
tion.—Lrona BuchwaLp AND Cuirrorp P. 
FROEHLICH, 
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South Texas Group Hears 
Personnel Research Director 


Members of the South Texas Vocational 
Guidance Association heard John T. Bailey 
discuss ‘Psychological Tests and Their Ap- 
plication to Vocational Counseling’’ at a 
November 1 Branch meeting. Dr. Bailey 
is Director of the Personnel Research Direc- 
torate, Human Resources Research Center, 
Lackland Air Force Base. Dr. Bailey's speech 
was one of the Branch activities publicized 
in the first issue of the Bulletin now being 
issued by this alert Texas group. Publica- 
tion of the mimeographed newsletter was 
undertaken a few months after the Branch's 
organization meeting in San Antonio last 
May. 

Mathewson Considers Counseling 
At Westchester-Putnam Meeting 


At the October 4 meeting of the West- 
chester-Putnam Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociation in Harrison, New York, 94 persons 
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present heard a discussion of *‘Counseling™ 
by Robert H. Mathewson, Professor of Educa- 
tion in the Division of Higher Education of 
the four municipal colleges of New York 
City. Much of what was included in Dr. 
Mathewson's speech follows the line of 
thinking found in his recent book, Guidance 
Policy and Practice. Dr. Mathewson dis- 
cussed and evaluated six schools of counsel- 
ing, stressing the line of demarcation be- 
tween the directive and non-directive proc- 
esses. He suggested that in looking ahead, 
**the educative or developmental school with 
emphasis on better relating the self in all 
ways to the situation one meets and will 
meet, will produce a consequent larger syn- 
thesis, better coverage, and perspective.” 
The November 8 meeting, held in White 
Plains, was concerned with the topic, ‘‘The 


Handicapped Child."’ 


Businessmen’s Problems 
Discussed in New Orleans 


**What Are the Problems of Smal! Business- 
men in New Orleans?’’ was the question 
posed members of the New Orleans Guidance 
and Personnel Association at the Branch's 
November 13 meeting. Chairman of the 
panel considering the topic was Henry Engler, 
Jr., Small Business Consultant at Loyola 
University. Participants in the discussion 
included a number of owners and managers 
of small businesses. Exhibits of small busi- 
ness aids were displayed at the meeting by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce's Small 
Business Division, and the American As- 
sociation of Smal] Business. 


Unification Considered 
At Chicago Session 


Meeting on November 6, members of the 
Chicago Guidance and Personnel Association 
discussed the ramifications of the proposed 
unification. Speakers participating were: 
Robert H. Shaffer, Assistant Dean of Students, 
Indiana University, and Representative of 
ACPA on the Unification Committee; Clif- 
ford E. Erickson, Director of the Institute of 
Counseling, Testing and Guidance, Michi- 
gan State College, and President of NVGA; 
Emma Fleer Muller, Director of Personnel, 
Chicago Teachers College, and former Presi- 
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dent of LADW, and former Chairman of the 
Committee on Revision of By-Laws of 
NADW. The main question which came out 
of the panel was whether the individual is 
interested or not in a larger and stronger 
organization. The speakers declared that 
the problem of setting up local mechanics in 
the unification program will have to be 
worked out later. Problems which would 
arise then would include those involving 
the various publications of the organization, 
membership requirements, and dues of the 
larger organization. Reactions from mem- 
bers present at the meeting indicated that a 
majority favored some unification; however, 
a number felt there should be minor changes 
in the method by which it is to be brought 
about. A few members wondered whether 
personnel people in industry would be as 
apt to belong to an organization made up 
largely of guidance people from educational 
institutions. 


Philadelphia Branch 
Slates Year’s Events 


Meeting on November 15, members of the 
Vocational Guidance Association of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity heard a panel discussion 
of ‘‘The Place of Private Business, Industrial 
and Technical Schools in the Training of 
Youth,’’ Other meetings planned for the 
year include one early in February on the 
Unification plan and other NVGA business; 
one in March in connection with the Temple 
Career Conference; the several Schoolmen’s 
Week mectings, and the annual business 
meeting in May. 


Program Announced 
For Northwestern Ohio 


Setting its objective for the year as “‘to 
better integrate the participating groups, and 
to make known to each other the needs and 


services available,"’ the Northwestern Ohio 
Branch slated its programs for the year as 
follows: industries group meeting, October 
19; Ohio Guidance Conference (Harold 
Goldstein, Chief, Occupational Outlook 
Branch, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, luncheon speaker), 
November 18; agencies group (program topic, 
‘General Aptitude Test Battery’’), January 
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18; secondary schools group, March 15; 
universities group (program topic, ‘‘Pro- 
jective Techniques’’), May 17. 


Maryland Branch 
Meets in Baltimore 


Members of the Maryland Branch gathered 
November 3 at a section meeting of the Mary- 
land State Teachers Association meeting in 
Baltimore. Campbell B. Beard, Executive 
Secretary of NVGA, spoke to the group on 
*“Guidance—A Function of Education and 
Industry." On December 6 members heard 
Clifford Froehlich of the U. S. Office of 
Education and Chairman of the Policy Com- 
mittee of NVGA. He spoke on “‘Unifica- 
tion of the Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations."" A discussion period fol- 
lowed, led by Leona C. Buchwald, Assistant 
Director of Guidance and Placement, Balti- 
more Department of Education. The Febru- 
ary meeting will be held jointly with per- 
sonnel associations. Two representatives 
from business and industry and one MVGA 
representative will consider how counseling 
can help people adjust to work. On April 9, 
Donald Super, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, will dis- 
cuss “‘Vocational Adjustment as Personal 
Development.” 
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g “Current Labor Market Conditions and 
Their Effect on Counseling’’ was the program 
topic at the November 16 meeting of the 
Southern California Branch in Los Angeles. 
Speakers were Glenn E. Brockway, Regional 
Director, Bureau of Employment Security; 
Thomas C. Campbell, Area Manager for 
Southern California, California Department 
of Employment, and Arthur E. Wood, As- 
sistant Area Manager, California Department 
of Employment. @ Members of the Long 
Island Guidance Association met November 
28 to hear Paul G. Edgar, Director of the 
State Child Guidance Clinic of Mineola, New 
York. @ Garrett Nyweide spoke to a recent 
section meeting of the Delaware Branch, 
held at the Delaware State Education As- 
sociation mecting. The Branch has also 
acted as co-sponsor of a state-wide Enginecr- 
ing Night and a state-wide College Night. 
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J. D. Baranat has been named Associate 
Professor of Clinical and Educational Psy- 
chology at Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


Rosert E. Gorman undertook duties as 
Counselor of Students at the Great Neck, 
Long Island, High School in New York in 
September, 1950. 


Joun A. Ross was appointed recently to 
the post of Assistant Director of the Guid- 
ance Division of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Previously he 
was on the staff of the City Schools of St. 
John, New Brunswick 


Dororny F. Suarrer has been appointed 
Head of Vocational Guidance, Placement and 
Psychological Services at the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing 


Ciype Jonnson, recently Editor of the 
Guidance Reporter of the Northern California 
Guidance Association, is now General Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Phi Kappa Sigma fra- 
ternity in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He 
was formerly with the Office of the Dean of 
Students of the University of California at 
Berkeley. Dr. Johnson was accompanied 
in his move to Philadelphia by his wife, 
Louise SNyDER JoHNsON, who will soon pub- 
lish a volume on counseling. 


RayMonD D. Meape, Associate Professor 
of Education and former Director of the Korea 
Technical Institute, has been named Director 
of Placement and Cooperative Education at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. He 
replaces Harotp L. Minkver who resigned 
to accept a post as Supervisor of Technical 
Personnel in the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the Aircraft Engine Division of the 
Ford Motor Company. 
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MarGaretr G. TwyMan was inadvertently 
demoted in these columns recently when her 
new position was reported as that of Assist- 
ant Dean. Mrs. Twyman is actually Dean 
of Women at Texas Technological College 
She was previously ‘Assistant Dean of Women 


at Ohio University. 


Anna L. Davis, formerly principal of the 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School in 
Pasadena, California, has been appointed co- 
ordinator of guidance services for the Pasa- 
dena City Schools. She assumed her new 
position at the beginning of the present 
school year. 


ANNE F. Braprie_p, formerly a member of 
the staff at San Francisco State College, has 
been appointed educational psychologist and 
coordinator of guidance for the Alameda, 
California, City Schools. 


Samuec N. LeCounr is now Director of 
Adult Education at Marin Junior College, 
Kentfield, California. He was previously 
at Chico State College. 


Warp Leis, a counselor at Pasadena City 
College for the past several years, has been 
named Coordinator of Occupational Informa- 
tion for the Pasadena City Schools. In his 
new position, he will be responsible for de- 
veloping occupational information libraries 
and for conducting community occupational 
studies. 


Wittiam Scuutrz, who completed his 
doctoral program in guidance at Stanford 
University last summer, is the new district 
Vice-Principal and Director of Guidance for 
the Plumas County Unified School District, 
Greenville, California. 


Joun L. Bercstresser, formerly Assistant 
Dean of Students at the University of Chi- 
cago, is the new Dean of Student Personnel 
and Guidance at San Francisco State College 
ReGINALD Bett has moved from his position 
to that of Dean of Instruction for the college. 
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Critical Shortage 
Of Engineers Feared 


A drop in engineering school enro!lments 
may bring this country face to face with a 
serious shortage of engineers—just as military 
needs start to draw upon the engineer supply. 
This conclusion was reached following a 
nation-wide survey sponsored by the man- 
power committee of the American Society for 
Engineering Education. The survey checked 
34 engineering colleges representing 50 per 
cent of the total student enrollment. An 
estimated minimum of 30,000 new engineers 
are needed annually by this country. Yet 
within four years American colleges and 
universities will graduate only 10,000 men 
into the field each year. This would not only 
place a strain upon civilian production pro- 
grams, but also might well endanger defense 
efforts. In 1948—the peak enrollment year— 
engineering schools enrolled 226,000. This 
fall the total enrollment stood at 130,000 
and it is expected to drop to 90,000 within 
the next two years. If Selective Service does 
not withdraw students from engineering 
schools the graduates in the next four years 
are expected to number: 32,500 in 1951; 
21,900 in 1952; 17,000 in 1953; 12,400 in 
1954. These figures may be compared with 
the total of 50,000 men graduated—and 
almost to the man absorbed by industry— 
last year. Emergency-created needs plus 
those of the civilian economy will require at 
least 30,000 graduates a year, it was esti- 
mated. 

What do these figures mean to the high 
school and college counselor? According to 
S. C. Hollister, Dean of the College of Engi- 
neering of Cornell University, who released 
the survey results, they mean this: “‘In view 
of the fact that for nearly a decade there 
will be no increase in the number of high 


school graduates, it will be necessary to 
attract a greater percentage of those students 
to engineering...we must correct the im- 
pression on the part of school counselors who 
advise the students that the engineering 
profession is overcrowded. If we are to 
graduate 30,000 engineers a year we must 
have not less than 60,000 freshmen enter the 
engineering schools." 
+ + + 


A Woman's Wants: 
Home Not Career, 
Say Vassarites 


To most Vassar students a home and family 
are more desirable than a career. Such is the 
implication of returns from a survey made 
recently of the school's student body. An- 
swers indicated that 95 per cent of Vas- 
sar students want to be married and have 
children before they are 30 years old. At 
the same time, approximately 15 per cent 
of the students indicated that they hoped to 
be started on a full-time career by time they 
reached that age. One-third looked to 
further education after college, and about 
one-half wanted to start working right 
away. Of the students who hoped to be 
married soon after finishing school, a large 
group expected to be active in community 
affairs in later life, and oae-third indicated 
that they would like to resume work after 
their children were grown. 


~+ + 
Women at Work 


Over one-third million more women were 
at work in civilian jobs in September, 1950, 
than were employed the previous September. 
The net increase took place largely in non- 
agricultural industries which employed over 
four-fifth million additional women work- 
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ers. Greatest relative gains appeared to be 


among women of 35 years and over. 


~+ + 


"Career Briefs” Is 
New Publication 


A new occupational brief made its ap- 
pearance in November when the Pratt In- 
stitute issued the first copies of Career Briefs. 
The first two issues were devoted to the 
fields of home economics and engineering. 
Future issues will comb a wide variety of 
professions, discuss trends in professional 
employment, and offer information on ef- 
fective study. The new publication is in- 
tended primarily for school advisers. Copies 
will be mailed on request to schools and 
libraries. Requests may be addressed to 
Editor, Career Briefs, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn 5, New York. 

~+ + 


Student Personnel Work 
Needs Are Investigated 


What are future needs in student personnel 
work? A conference of college and univer- 
sity educators held in Washington last sum- 
mer prepared a statement pointing to 12 needs 
which they consider explicit. These needs 
are: 

1. To achieve a better degree of integra- 
tion between the student personnel programs 
in secondary schools and institutions for 
higher learning. 

2. To achieve a higher degree of integra- 
tion between the student personnel services 
and instructional programs. 

3. To assist college administrators in 
translating the student-centered concept of 
education into specific institutional objec- 
tives against which the effectiveness of the 
institution can be measured. 

4. To establish high standards of selec- 
tion and professional competence for the 
specialized personnel worker. 

5. To aid college presidents, academic 
deans, and departmental chairmen in recog- 
nizing that one of the criteria for advance- 
ment in rank and salary should be the com- 
petence of individual faculty members in 
advising students and in their over-all per- 
sonal relationships with students. 
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6. To bring about wider recognition of 
the fact that if adequate personnel services 
are desired they must have a substantial and 
secure place in the institutional budget. 

7. To develop over-all administrative 
plans and procedures which will enable 
the specialized personnel staff to integrate 
their work with the other phases of the 
institutional administration. 

8. To recognize and take advantage of 
the occupational motivation of the student. 

9. To improve systems of personnel 
records and their utilization within the 
institution. 

10. To improve both quality and quan- 
tity of research on the instruments, processes, 
and programs of student personnel work. 

11. To provide for the active participa- 
tion of students in shaping policies and pro- 
cedures of the student personnel program. 

12. To have personnel workers deliber- 
ately apportion time for work with the 
superior and gifted student. 

Copies of the full report in pamphlet form 
are available from the Editorial Department 
of the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The price is $.15. 


> = > 


Chicago Career Conference 


The third annual Chicago Area Career Con- 
ference for high schools and junior college 
students of Chicago and suburbs was held 
December 27, 28, and 29 at Illinois Institute 
of Technology. Sponsors were the Chicago 
Sun & Times, the Chicago Technical Council, 
and Illinois Tech. Scheduled throughout 
the three days were 200 one-hour counseling 
sessions on 70 different professions in busi- 
ness, industry, and education. The sessions 
covered advantages, disadvantages, and 
opportunities in each of these professions. 
The conference was open to junior college 
students as well as to high school students. 


oe © ¢ 


National Teacher Examinations 
To Be Held on February 17 


The National Teacher Examinations, pre- 
pared and administered annually by Educa- 
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tional Testing Service, will be given at 
testing centers throughout the United States 
on Saturday, February 17. At the one-day 
testing session a candidate may take the 
common examinations, which include tests 
in general culture, mental abilities and basic 
skills, and professional information; and 
one or two of nine optional examinations, 
designed to demonstrate mastery of subject 
matter to be taught. The college which a 
candidate is attending or the school system 
in which he is seeking employment will ad- 
vise him whether he must offer the National 
Teacher Examinations and which of the tests 
he should take. Application forms, and a 
bulletin of information describing registra- 
tion procedure and containing sample test 
questions, may be obtained from college 
officials, school superintendents, or directly 
from the National Teacher Examinations, 
Educational Testing Service, P. O. Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey. A completed ap- 
plication, accompanied by the proper ex- 
amination fee, should reach the ETS office 


not later than January 19. 


a a 


Guidance Practices 
Contest Results 


Winners in the second annual ‘‘Guidance 
Practices That Work’’ Contest held by 
Science Research Associates have been an- 
nounced. First prize of $50.00 goes to 
Gretchen Collins, 8th Grade Adviser, Cen- 
tral School, Glencoe, Illinois, for her entry 
describing a ‘‘special needs’’ class for seventh 
and eighth grade pupils. These special 
classes are an attempt to fill both remedial 
and creative needs of all students. Catherine 
Beachley, Supervisor of Guidance, Washing- 
ton County High Schools, Hagerstown, 
Maryland, receives the $30.00 second prize. 
Her report was on a student-run tutorial 
service run in “‘breakfast club”’ style. Third 
prize belongs to John H. Fuller, Director of 
Guidance, Washington Irving High School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., for his presentation dis- 
cussing a life adjustment bookshelf for 
parents operated by his office. Honorable 
mentions in SRA’s 1950 Contest go to John 
B. Carruthers, Director of Guidance, Caribou 
High School, Caribou, Maine; Lydia Ann 
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Lynde, Extension Specialist in Parent Educa- 
tion, U. §. D. A.; W. M. Jenkins, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Durham, North 
Carolina; M. S. Koch, Jr., Counselor, Dun- 
dalk Junior-Senior High School, Dundalk, 
Maryland, and Helen H. Green, Michigan 
State College. A special student award is 
being given to Roma Faye Lupo, tenth 
grade student, Magnolia High School, Mis- 


SISSIPp! 


Hospital Personnel 
Administrators Meet 


Thirty-five hospital personnel adminis- 
trators from 20 states attended a two-week 
personnel administration seminar at the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University, October 23. 
Held in cooperation with the American 
Hospital Association, the seminar emphasized 
the determination of hospital personnel 
policy, wage and salary administration, 
communications, and employee development. 
Attention was also given to the broader 
problems of hospital administration. 
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American Resources Wasted? 


The United States is wasting a “‘large pro- 
portion’’ of its human resources in the 
schools, armed services, and industry. This 
is true because “‘the teaching process in- 
volves at least a 50 per cent waste of the 
children’s ability and of the teachers’ ef- 
forts," Allison Davis, University of Chi- 
cago Professor of Education, told the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in Washington, D. C., December 5. 
Dr. Davis said that the nation’s teachers 
come from the middle class and never under- 
stand the cultural patterns of the lower class. 
He suggested that the only way to increase 
the proportion of population which has 
skill is “by recruiting more children who are 
poor but smart. . .(otherwise) we shall be 
very seriously challenged by the tremendous 
populations of Asia and Eastern Europe.” 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





w@ ‘The Honor System Works at Virginia™’ 
by a member of the 1950 class describes the 
honor code at the University of Virginia. 
Well known throughout the educational 
world, the honor system of that institution 
results from the work of many years and the 
establishment of a tradition over several 
generations. The article by John R. Rober- 
son is condensed in the October, 1950, 
Reader's Digest from the June, 1950, Atlantic 
Monthly. 


@ Jesse A. Bond asks, ‘‘Can the High School 
Help Youth Meet Its Basic Needs?" in The 
School Review for October, 1950. The author 
points up six problems facing the high school 
and makes several recommendations as to 
what the secondary school can do. The 
article closes with this challenge to the high 
school: ‘‘The total job of the secondary 
school is complicated, difficult, and changing. 
Therein lies its fascination. Its responsi- 
bilities demand teachers with human under- 
standing. Its problems require workers with 
imagination, courage, creativeness, and per- 
sistence. It presents a challenge to great 
leadership and to American education.” 


@ George F. Zook, formerly President of 
the American Council on Education, quotes 
from the Committee on Discrimination in 
Higher Education in “‘The President's An- 
nual Report’’ appearing in The Educational 
Record for July, 1950: *“Two basic conclusions 
stand out above all of the others. One is 
that the economic factor was the most im- 
portant single deterrent in a student's decision 
whether or not to apply for college admission. 
The other is that there is little difference in 
the proportion of Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish students in their success in getting 
into some college but that Jewish students are 
less likely to get into the institutions of 


their first or even of their second choice 


than are Catholics or Protestants."’ 


w The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals for October, 1950, 
carries an excellent summary of draft regula- 
tions as well as a brief summary of the prob- 
lems facing high school and college students 
with respect to military service. The article 
is *‘The Education of Youth and Induction 
intu Military Service’’ by Walter E. Hess 


@ The pro's and con's of college nights as 
well as a description of the essential elements 
of such nights were the subject of an inves- 
tigation made by the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. The committee's report is carried 
in the October, 1950, Bu//etin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


we ‘Class of ‘54—New Generation, New 
Hope"’ looks at this year’s college freshmen. 
The article presents sympathetically the 
group, its philosophy, outlooks, and in- 
terests. ““The Lost Generation that came 
out of World War I said loudly and elo- 
quently and long, that it had misplaced its 
illusions. The generation that survived 
World War II has no illusions to lose. The 
1950 Freshmen is the child of the one and 
the younger brother or sister of the other 
It is the first generation we have had in 
America since the Seventeen Nineties that 
was born and bred in a monstrous normality 
of depression and more war."’ The author is 
Charles Poore and the article appears in The 
New York Times Magazine for October 22, 1950. 


m The Summer, 1950, issue of the Harvard 
Educational Review is devoted entirely to a 
report of the activities of UNESCO. It 
gives a rich and interesting review and 
““projective’’ report of this organization. 
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a “What Do College Freshmen Think of 
Their School Counseling’’ appears in the 
California Journal of Secondary Education for 
October, 1950. The authors, G. D. Barahal 
and L. M. Brammer, asked 100 Stanford 
freshmen what they thought of their high 
school counseling program. Most came from 
a high socio-economic level. Comments of 
the individuals interviewed give some good 
critical remarks for thought. The majority 
were not happy with their experience with 
high school counseling. ‘They wanted more 
expert interpretation of the tests given, 
more occupational information, and the op- 
portunity to discuss their plans in a permis- 
sive interview with a trained counselor.” 


e ‘The Great Unlearning’’ by Abraham 
Myerson in The American Mercury for Novem- 
ber, 1950, is from the first chapter of the 
author’s Speaking of Man. He discusses 
the dual aspects of modern society and par- 
ticularly the dilemma that arises out of the 
conflict between ‘‘naturalness’’ and the re- 


quirements of civilized learning. 


w ‘Should the High School Program of 
Guidance Stop at the College Door?’’ is a 
question asked by Frank M. Durkee in The 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals for October, 1950. The 
author feels the high school has the responsi- 
bility to pass on guidance information to the 
college, and the college should gratefully 
accept it. Also the college has the responsi- 
bility to follow the student after graduation 
so that methods and information are provided 
for the evaluation and appraisal of the educa- 
tion received. 


@ Your Ticket to Popularity has been jointly 
published by the Girl Scouts and the Boy 
Scouts and is available from either organiza- 
tion. Rather than a sanctimonious listing 
of ‘‘do’s’’ and ‘‘don’t's’’ the 10-cent pamphlet 
follows *‘Sam Ranger’’ and *‘Sally Mariner’’ 
through a series of normal and realistic 
adolescent situations. Each emphasizes how 
good manners make the occasion pleasant 
and enjoyable. Specific situations include 
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dining at a restaurant, in a cafeteria, and ata 
friend's home; attending a tea, party, formal 
dance, and show; and being a house guest. 


w ‘To Help Teen-Agers Find Their Way,” 
an article on youth needs and the high school 
sorority-fraternity problem is in the Fall, 
1950, Journal of the American Association of 
University Women. Author Helen Zollinger 
emphasizes the fact that high school soror- 
ities and fraternities have grown strong in 
some places because accepted organizations 
had not met the needs of teen-agers for social 
and group experiences in ways acceptable to 
them and to the adult community. In one 
school, a questionnaire provided the clue 
to a more successful solution. The question 
asked, ‘‘What do sororities and fraternities 
give that high school clubs do not?’’ An- 
swers to this question were generally on these 
points: (1) evening meetings where groups 
can meet in homes instead of behind school 
desks; (2) contact with students of other 
schools; and (3) formal dances. Faculty- 
student conferences brought out two more 
important points; opportunity for group 
dating, and freedom to develop their own 
ideas and to accept the responsibility for 
carrying them out. 


w The college placement program which is 
carried on cooperatively by the colleges of 
Minnesota and the Minnesota State Employ- 
ment Service is described in the October, 
1950, Employment Security Review. Robert 
Hutchinson outlines the techniques and 
methods used in developing and conducting 
the program. 


m “A High School Course on Human Rela- 
tions’” appears in the October Journal of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
W. Leroy MacGowan tells of his experience in 
teaching a course in Human Relations to high 
school seniors. Both group and individual 
experience methods were utilized in conduct- 
ing the course which was aimed primarily 
at meeting the social, psychological, and 
emotional needs of adolescents. 
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Hextpinc Propte Finp Joss, by Harry 
Dexter Kitson and Juna Barnes Newton. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
265 pp. $3.50. 


B’ DEFINITION, VOCATIONAL guidance in- 
cludes assisting the individual to “‘enter 
upon’’ an occupation. Many books have 
been written to help the iolivides! find a 
job, but very few attempts have been made to 
approach this important aspect of vocational 
guidance from the standpoint of the organized 
placement service. Helping People Find Jobs 
meets the need for a clear and practical out- 
line of tested placement procedures. Its 
subtitle is ‘How to Operate a Placement Serv- 
ice."” 

After an introductory chapter setting forth 
society's need for placement agencies, the 
authors outline in considerable detail specific 
placement procedures such as registering the 
—— receiving the job-order, preparing 
the applicant, selection, referral and follow- 
up. Administrative procedures such as re- 
cruiting applicants, soliciting job-orders, 
keeping records and making reports are pre- 
sented, as well as the organization of a place- 
ment service in a school system, at the col- 
lege level, as a fee-charging agency, or as a 
public employment service. The use of oc- 
cupational information and the individual 
interview are discussed briefly as placement 
techniques. An especially helpful chapter 
deals with the laws with which the place- 
ment officer must be familiar. 

Those now engaged in placement work will 
find this book extremely helpful in broaden- 
ing their view of their own responsibilities 
and in evaluating their own procedures. 
Counselors of students or adults who are 
about to seek employment will find help in 
understanding the various types of placement 
services and how they operate. It is an ex- 
cellent reference for students interested in 
guidance and counseling, and the materials 
have been used for some years as the basis for 


a course in placement procedures at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Although the book can best be character- 
ized as a manual on “how to do it," the 
authors have also presented what might be 
called a philosophy of placement. They 
have made it clear that placement is a pro- 
fessional responsibility which requires special 
training, and that the counseling function is 
of primary importance. It adds much to the 
growing literature dealing with some of the 
more specialized aspects of vocational guid- 
ance.—Frank S. Enpicorr, Director of Uni- 
versity Personnel and Placement, Northwestern 
University. 
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How to Orcanize Your Guripance Pro- 
GraM, by Edgar L. Harden. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1950. 70 


pp. $1.50. 


| PURPOSE OF this timely publication, as 
stated in the introduction, is to give 
practical suggestions for developing an ade- 
quate program of guidance services at all 
educational levels with emphasis on the 


secondary school. It is to this end that the 
information is presented in a straightforward, 
practical, non-technical manner. Well- 
chosen examples of successful practices now in 
operation in a number of schools throughout 
the country illustrate some of the techniques 
which may be used to help meet the needs of 
students as individuals. These workable 
suggestions alone would make the publica- 
tion worth while to both administrators and 
teachers who are “‘guidance minded."’ Not 
only is the information pertinent to the school 
which is undertaking to initiate a guidance 
program, but it may serve also as valuable 
criteria for schools desiring to evaluate what 
they are now doing in these areas. Like- 
wise, Operative programs of guidance serv- 
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ices may become more effective through an 
intelligent application of some of the addi- 
tional procedures cited in this section. 

The author states that any school before 
beginning an organized program of guidance 
must be able to answer the following ques- 
tions affirmatively, if it wishes to have reason- 
able success in the undertaking: (1) Is the 
administrator of the school willing to give 
sufficient time and effort to initiate and give 
impetus to the program? (2) Is the school 
ann provide at least some competent coun- 
seling? (3) Can the educational program 
be coordinated at all levels in ot that 
guidance may become a continuous process? 
(4) Will agencies of the community lend 
support to the program? (5) Can provision 
be made for meaningful in-service training 
through administrative leadership and faculty 
cooperation? (6) Cana program of evalua- 
tion, including organized research, be carried 
out by the staff? Schools which are able to 
meet to some degree each of these require- 
ments may be considered ready to launch the 
planning phase for establishing, implement- 
ing, and carrying out organized guidance 
work. 

Six specific guidance services are discussed 
in the booklet: Knowing and Understanding 
the Individual, Informational Services, Coun- 
seling, Placement, Follow-up, and Services 
to Staff. A wealth of information covering 
the first service is discussed. Devices for 
getting an understanding of the individual 
problems of students are enumerated. Most 
of these may be used by any teacher sincerely 
interested in assisting in an individual way 
the boys and girls whom he teaches. The 
technical and more detailed aspects of a test- 
ing program are omitted, but adequate 
suggestive procedures are included. 

seful group activities, guidance in nature, 
are discussed, and effective practices in both 
large and small schools are cited. The sec- 
tion on counseling is somewhat brief, hardly 
indicative of the important role this service 
must play in any successful pees If a 
school is to serve its in- and out-of-school 
youth in getting placed and adjusted to the 
field of work, a placement service must be- 
come a part of the guidance program. Such 
can be accomplished only through close 
cooperation with industry, business, and the 
community agencies found in any given geo- 
gtaphical school district. 

Services to staff are increasingly gaining 
importance as a guidance function. Only 
through an informed faculty whose efforts 
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are concerted toward assisting students in 
finding adequate solutions to their many 
problems can the school become more func- 
tional, or can it more nearly serve the purpose 
for which it was organized. The student 
as the center of the school’s efforts is em- 
phasized throughout the publication. 

The cost of this booklet is such as not to be 
prohibitive for most schools. At least one 
copy would be a worth-while contribution 
to any professional education library. An 
unusual feature is the loose-leaf binding, 
which allows for additional information to 
be included from time to time as well as for 
separation of the material for special use. 
Although in some instances the illustrative 
pictures seem to have little bearing on the 
content, the information throughout is 
concise and usable.—Daniet J. Sorre ts, 
Assistant Professor of Education, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 





<> 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE, 
by D. Welty Lefever, Archie M. Turrell, 
New York: The 


and Henry I. Weitzel. 
Ronald Press Company, 1950 revision. 
577 pp. $4.25. 


RINCIPLES AND Practices oF GUIDANCE 
(Revised Edition) presents the same basic 
philosophy found in the original volume. 
According to the authors, it is designed to 
resent an overview of guidance for the 
bench of cadet teachers, experienced teach- 
ers, counselors-in-training, counselors-in-serv- 
ice, administrators and supervisors, as well 
as other related workers in social agencies 
and organizations. 

To carry out these objectives, the authors 
have divided the book into four parts: ‘‘Point 
of View’; ‘The Group Approach to Guid- 
ance’’; “Individual Guidance and Counsel- 
ing’; and ‘Evaluation.’ Each part of 
the book attempts to outline in detail the 
topic suggested by its title. 

The volume has grown in size. The style 
of writing and the illustrations have re- 
mained the same as found in the first edition. 
The revised edition has been changed in 
organization with many new chapter head- 
ings and the addition of new materials. A 
distribution of the space allotted to various 
guidance services (this latter term being the 
reviewer's and not the authors’) and related 
topics is as follows: philosophy, 56 pages; 
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group procedures, 162 pages; organization 
and administration of the guidance program, 
32 pages, not including materials which are 
discussed in group procedures and in other 
portions of the book; individual inventory 
service, 146 pages; occupational and educa- 
tional information, 10 pages, hidden away 
in a chapter on group procedures; counscling 
service, 83 pages, including 23 pages of so- 
called case records which reveal nothing of 
importance concerning counseling techniques 
cal which leave the reviewer breathless by 
the manner in which the counselor pulled the 
puppet strings; placement and follow-up 
service, 40 pages; and evaluation of guidance, 
38 pages. 

The above tabulation indicates one serious 
deficiency in the apportionment of space to 
the various guidance services. The occupa- 
tional and A anton sina information service is 
discussed in 10 pages. It is obvious that this 
essential service has been grossly slighted. 
This is especially true when you po the 
trivia which has sometimes been included by 
the authors. 

Two other omissions are also noteworthy. 
First, there is no discussion in the book re- 
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garding personnel services and the way in 
which guidance is related to these services. 
Second, there is a dearth of materials regard- 
ing guidance at the elementary school level. 
If the authors assumed that their principles 
and techniques apply to all grade levels, why 
were most of their examples taken from 
secondary schools and students in the age 
group attending secondary schools? 

It is an easy matter to criticize any book 
designed for the beginner in the guidance 
field. So, in addition to barbs, it is essential 
to recognize certain highlights in the book. 
The testing program and records are discussed 
in detail. The teacher's role in guidance has 
been discussed meaningfully. The curricu- 
lum and guidance have been cast in their 
proper settings. The authors have also in- 
cluded a discussion of exceptional students 
and their problems. And the book includes 
a discussion of evaluation, something which 
is frequently neglected in basic textbooks. 

In summary, the reviewer feels that the 
authors of Principles and Practices of Guidance 
have given the guidance field another basic 
textbook which offers some assistance to the 
beginner. On the other hand, he feels that 
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the points of emphasis in the book, the omis- 
sion or slighting of certain basic areas of 
study, and the very size of the book in pro- 
portion to its original purpose are certain 
to extend the study techniques of readers who 
must sort the chaff from the wheat.—Ep- 
warD C. Roeser, Counselor-Trainer, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Misssouri. 


SUPERVISION FOR Brerrer Scnhoots, by Kim- 
ball Wiles. New York: Prentice Hall, 
Inc., 1950. 330pp. $3.75. 


ee, says Proressor WILEs, 
“is a service activity.”’ It is not an 
executive responsibility. The function of 
the supervisor is not to hire and fire, to plan 
and to direct the program of the school and 
the activities of the staff. “All teachers 
have greater potential than they use. 

The supervisor's function. is to help 
teachers release these potentials."’ 

Supervisors and would-be supervisors who 
share this belief will find in this book a 
cogent rationale for their position, and a 
wealth of suggestions on how to organize a 
faculty to determine its own objectives, plan 
how to reach them, and evaluate its own 
progress. 

An unusually attractive feature is a series 
of brief, numbered, “‘specific suggestions"’ 
at the end of several of the chapters. These 
provide a convenient checklist by which the 
reader may readily compare his own practice 
with the author's suggestions. Among these 
are the following: 


e Work for responsibility to the group 
rather than to the —— 

e Share all praise and recognition. 

e Avoid staff arguments over basic phil- 
osophy until group unity has been achieved 
through solving some immediate problems. 
e In pre-planning, spend time thinking of 
how the group can attack problems, not on 
ways to influence the group to accept a pre- 
conceived splution. 

e Chief questions in staff planning should 
be: What is the job? How can it be done 
better? 

e Let the group know the boundaries of its 
authority and its relationships to other 


groups. 
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@ Emphasize “what is right’’ rather than 
“who is right"’ in staff discussions. 

@ Work for consensus rather than majority 
on action to be taken. 

© Take action on some problem carly in 
group work. 

e Provide refreshments and time for relaxa- 
tion at staff meetings. 

e Hold meetings in informal surroundings 
with face-to-face seating arrangements. 

e Ask for suggestions for ways to improve 
conditions.—Rosert Hoprock, New York Uni- 
versity. 


INroRMAL ApuLr Epucarion, by Malcolm 
S. Knowles. New York: Association Press, 
1950. 272pp. $4.00. 


1 Is AN EXCELLENT book for two groups 
of people—those who are planning or 
conducting informal adult education pro- 
grams, and those who work with com- 
mittees, discussion groups, club programs, 
conference, and civic activities. 

For the first group, it provides detailed and 
illustrated descriptions of successful practices 
in the fields a planning, organizing, fi- 
nancing, staffing, administering, promoting, 
and evaluating adult education programs. 

For the second, it provides a concise and 
readable summary of the objectives and 
methods of leadership as they have been 
developed by such groups as those conducted 
at Bethel, Maine, by the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development. 

The author is Director of Education at 
Central YMCA in Chicago, where he has de- 
veloped the ‘‘Learning for Living’’ program. 
He is also Lecturer in Adult Education and 
Group Dynamics at University College, 
University of Chicago, and Lecturer in Ad- 
ministration and Group Leadership at George 
Williams College. 

In Knowles’ own terms, the reader of the 
book “‘may properly expect to get"’: 


e A sense of the significance of the adult 
education movement. 

e A general understanding of adult psychol- 
ogy. 

e An understanding of teaching methods 
and materials appropriate to a democratic 
philosophy of leadership. 

e An understanding of stele techniques 
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within a democratic philosophy of leader- 


ship. 

° R step-by-step presentation of organiza- 
tional and operating principles for groups. 

e A detailed description of promotional 
methods. 

e An over-view of the methods of evaluating 
informal adult education projects. 


Beginning with the assumption that our 
educational forces must “‘redirect their goals 
and speed up their efforts,”’ the first chapter 
includes, in addition to the usual introductory 
material, a list of desirable learning out- 
comes (¢.g., reaction to causes, rather than 
symptoms of behavior and understanding of 
essential cultural values). 

Chapter 2, entitled ‘‘Understanding Hu- 
man » seal is a somewhat oversimplified 
discussion of human motivation, but the 
third chapter, written specifically for the 
teacher in adult programs, is exceptionally 
well organized. It includes a discussion of 
such teaching methods as the lecture, the 
group interview, and the playing of roles, 
supplemented with a review of the functions 
of such teaching aids as movies, charts, and 
bibliographies. The chapter also incorpo- 
rates a number of the general principles which 
lend effectiveness to teaching (e.g., providing 
the student with a method of wh weg his 
progress and establishing a non-threatening 
class climate). 

The book also includes a chapter (Chapter 
5—"‘Informal Courses’’) which provides ten- 
tative, though tested answers to such specific 
technical questions as, ‘‘How often should 
evening classes be scheduled?’’ and *“‘How 
should the amounts of the fees be deter- 
mined?” 

Typical programs of various kinds of adult 
education projects are presented in Chapter 7. 

The chapters described above constitute, 
for all practical purposes, a manual for adult 
education programs. Chapters 8 and 11, 
entitled lanning and Organizing’’ and 
“Evaluating Programs of Adult Education,”’ 
while slanted for such programs, contain 
considerable material of wider applicability. 
For example, Chapter 8 contains a good sum- 
mary on the effective utilization of com- 
mittees, and Chapter 11 includes a discussion 
of the two basic criteria of how well a pro- 
gram fulfills its objectives and how efficiently 
it fulfills its objectives as compared with 
other possible programs. 

Chapters 9 and 10, on promotion methods 
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and materials, similarly contain excellent 
outlines of value to both the adult education 
audience and to group leaders generally. 
Sample promotion budgets of various sizes, 
as well as sample advertisements, folders and 
catalogues, are included. 

Chapter 4, entitled *‘Group Dynamics and 
the Art of Leadership,"’ and Chapter 6, en- 


-titled ‘“‘Clubs, Groups, Forums, and Con- 


ferences,"’ proceed in their development from 
the belief—expressed early in the book— 
that ‘Every adult group. . .must become a 
laboratory of democracy.’ For many read- 
ers, these two chapters will be the high points 
of the book. The section in Chapter 4 on the 
developmental stages, such as early depend- 
ence on the leader, which many groups go 
through, is especially noteworthy, as are the 
two sections in Chapter 6, entitled “‘The Care 
and Treatment of Guest Speakers’’ and 
“Social Action Projects.”’ 

The book includes a foreword by Harry A. 
Overstreet, a four-page bibliography, and 
numerous sample forms and other exhibits.— 
Rosert W. Harupay, Director of Research, 
Occupational Opportunities Service, Ohio State 
University. 
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How to Ger tue Jos, by Howard Wilson. 
Chicago: Economic Institute, 1950. 48 
pp. $.50. 


b po IS ANOTHER VOLUME to be added to the 
increasing amount of literature on the 
techniques of getting a job. Each volume 
seems to follow the same general pattern of 
content but varies in the specific method of 
presentation. This book resembles the 
others, but has several unique features. 

The book is divided into six chapters which 
follow a logical sequence from the initial 
thoughts of job seeking through the inter- 
view or interviews. The chapters are en- 
titled: “‘The Job of Job Finding,’ *‘How to 
Get Your Leads,"’ ‘Getting the Interview," 
“Preparing for the Interview,’’ ‘“What to 
Do During the Interview,"’ and *“The Follow- 
up." Each one has a general format which 
starts with an introductory discussion 
followed by specific suggestions and forms 
and closes with a checklist of pertinent items 
to be considered. The checklist serves as a 
summary of the content of the chapter. 

A number of sample forms to be used by the 
job seeker are to be found in the appropriate 
chapters. The specific forms are: Job Pros- 
pect Card, Letter Form, Personal Data 
Blank, and an Application Blank. Each 
form is briefly explained and considerations 
for the proper utilization of the form follow 
each sample. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the book 
has several very desirable features. The 
personnel worker should find the vocabulary 
appropriate for most reading levels. This 
seems to add to the utility of the content 
since it can be used at any level of the second- 
ary school or beyond. A second feature is 
the clear, concise manner which the author 
has used in presenting the topic. The 
sentences and paragraphs are short and to the 
point. Each major thought in a chapter is 
clearly identified in bold type. The third 
feature of the book is the checklist at the end 
of each chapter or major section thereof. 
The author has prepared a list of items in the 
form of questions or statements which serve 
as a summary of the content. The items are 
well stated and challenging to the reader. 
It is the reviewer's opinion that this feature 
is the outstanding contribution of this par- 
ticular volume. 

It would seem that this volume might be 
used to advantage in several kinds of situa- 
tions. The teacher of the occupational 
unit or class should find it very helpful in 
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reviewing techniques of secking jobs. The 
counselor in the secondary school, college, 
or industry should find it a very important 
text to have available for the counselee faced 
with this type of problem. The librarian 
should consider a text of this kind a *‘must’’ 
when preparing the reading material for pres- 
ent clientele. There may be many other 
ways of using this text to advantage but the 
above seem to be most appropriate to the re- 
viewer. 

The reviewer recommends this book for 
the reading of personnel workers with the 
reservations noted in the first paragraph of 
this review.—RayMonpb N. Hartcu, Associate 
Professor, Institute of Counseling, Testing, and 
Guidance, Michigan State College. 
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dustry deals with the attitudes both of 
management and of the women themselves 
who have advanced to responsible positions. 
An effort has been made in the study ‘‘to 
throw some light on the extent to which 
training and the ambition of women them- 
selves are determining factors’’ in their 
success. 

“Of particular interest to the career- 
minded woman,"’ says the Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, ‘the study is also of gen- 
eral interest, since, if women's abilities are 
not being fully developed or used, the nation 
is deprived of an important part of its labor 
resources. On the other hand, evidence 
that women are increasingly being judged on 
merit may inspire more young women to 
prepare themselves for positions of high 
responsibility, and so increase their op- 
portunities and their usefulness.” 

There is a thought-provoking introduction 
in which the scope and method of the study 
are explained. This is followed by an ex- 
cellent five-page summary which contains 
the highlights of the entire publication. 
Then comes a section on “‘Position of Women 
in Fields of This Study.’ Here are dis- 
cussed the success of women in attaining 
higher-level positions, types of positions 
held by women, and their status in depart- 


ment stores, im insurance companies, in 


banks, and in manufacturing. Especially 
useful are lists of higher-up positions actually 
held by women in each of these fields. 

In ‘Factors Favoring and Deterring Ad- 
vancement’’ are discussed such points as 
management's views, women's views on ob- 
stacles to their advancement, the importance 
of traditional attitudes, the belief that only 
certain jobs are “‘suitable’’ to women, the 
importance of specialized training and ex- 
perience, recruitment and training programs 
that are available and women's participation 
in them, lack of permanency as a hindering 
factor, and policies of the various companies 
on merit rating as bases for promotion. 
Probably the most useful contribution in this 
section ate the examples—in their own 
words—of what these typical successful 
women believe leads to advancement. 
Among their statements are: “Be willing to 
work,’’ “Find something you like and then 
work toward a goal,"’ “‘Get training in a 
specialized field,’ ‘Become well prepared for 
a job,’ ‘Be more gracious and cooperative,"’ 
**Be ambitious,"’ and so on. 

Every ambitious girl or woman should 
read—and then reread—the section titled 
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“The Challenge to the Career-minded 
Woman."’ Here is stressed the point that 
the majority of women interviewed for the 
study insisted “‘hard work and willingness 
to give more than full measure on the job”’ 
accounted for their advancement. It is 
pointed out, as well, that when a woman is 
promoted to a hitherto man's job the effect 
on women employee morale is “marvelous.” 
Stressed also is that fact that when a woman 
reaches a higher job there is a twofold 
challenge to show that she cannot only 
actually do a “‘man's job,’’ but may also 
change management's attitude toward 
women—as many employers still have to be 
convinced on this point. Here, too, ‘the 
survey has shown that in each field, though 
not in every plant, management is increas- 
ingly secking the best person for the job 
without excluding women from consideration 
simply because they are women.” 

In the final section—*‘The Challenge to 
Business and Industry’’—the attitudes of 
management are summed up and the final 
words constitute a challenge to both women 
and their employers: ‘‘Much remains to be 
done, however, if business as a whole is to 
profit from the full development of the cap- 
abilities of its women employees. That 
so many firms have discovered how much can 
be gained by helping women develop and use 
their talents, should be a challenge to others 
to do the same. It may be hoped that this 
record of achievement by those women who 
were given a chance, will inspire a further 
opening of the doors of opportunity and the 
growing adoption of policies which will 
allow women to compete on even terms with 
men for the higher-level positions." 

Forms and tables are appended which in- 
dicate methods used in obtaining data and 
present, graphically, the findings. Research 
workers in personnel fields will be especially 
interested in this material. 

This very clear and factual picture of how 
and why women have made their way to 
higher-up places in business and industry 
makes this publication one of the most 
significant and helpful of all the excellent 
bulletins from our U. S. Women's Bureau.— 
Mary Resecca LinGcenrecter, West Chester, 
Pa. 
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GENERAL CLINICAL COUNSELING IN Epuca- 
TIONAL InstrtuTIONSs, by E. Milton Hahn 
and Malcolm S. MacLean. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950. 375 
pp. $3.50. 


" BOOK ON general clinical counseling 
impresses the reviewer as being the most 
important contribution in its field that has 
appeared in the last decade. The book is 
well balanced, well documented, and well 
written. The well-selected but not ex- 
haustive bibliography at the close of each 
chapter enables the reader to become familiar 
with the most recent important experimental 
and other to the field of 
counseling. 

The book consists of 12 chapters. Two 
chapters are devoted to counselors and 
counseling and the principles of clinical 
counseling; one chapter to the nature of 
educational and vocational problems; two 
chapters to tools and techniques; three chap- 
ters to aptitudes, abilities, skills, achieve- 
ments, and interests; two chapters to the 
collection of data for a systematic case study 
and a counseling interview; and two chapters 


contributions 


to prognosis and prediction, and evaluation 
of counselors and counseling. The distribu- 
tion of contents suggests the skilful balance 
the authors employed in dealing with the 
essential topics treated. 

Several over-all features of the book might 
well be mentioned before reviewing its de- 


tailed contributions. Many students of coun- 
seling will be gratified with the restoration 
of the term “‘clinical’’ to its rightful place 
in general counseling. Before World War II 
the clinical method had been established as 
the sine quo non of counseling. Following 
the War the term came to be so universally 
identified with psychotherapy that many in 
the field of general counseling, including the 
reviewer, all but despaired Tale the term 
without being misunderstood. Its reap- 
plication to the field of normal counseling 
reaffirms the principle that the clinical 
method applies to all responsible case 
work and counseling. The authors are to 
be congratulated for rendering this service 
to the counseling movement at this time. 
The general clinical counselor is described 
as one whose breadth of specialization is wide, 
who employs a large number of tools and 
techniques in saaaion and diagnosing 
problems of the counselee, and who possesses 
professional foundations in differential psy- 
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chology. He must be skilled in experimental! 
method, and must have adequate command of 
statistical techniques. He works in co- 
operation with other specialists, and is 
capable of dealing effectively with that 
wide range of educational, vocational, and 

rsonal problems found among students 
fn recognizing the absence of a high level 
of professionalization in counseling the 
authors set forth two levels of competency 
Level I consists of those counselors who in 
addition to administrative, teaching, or other 
duties do counseling on a part-time basis 
Most of this group have had graduate train- 
ing in psychology and counseling equivalent 
to the M.A. degree. Level II, requiring the 
doctorate, includes professional counselors 
and directors of counseling programs. The 
upgrading of level I is indicated as desirable 
as professionalization of the counseling move- 
ment goes forward. The general clinical 
counselor rejects all narrow labels for coun- 
seling problems. In its narrow sense, for 
example, there is no such thing as an ex- 
clusively vocational problem. In the proc- 
ess of making a vocational choice, other 
problems also have to be dealt with. This 
point of view is in keeping with the clinical 
method 

The authors express the intention to be 
panoramic rather than encyclopediac in 
their treatment, and this intention 1s reflected 
throughout the book. The panoramas, how- 
ever, are not presented in one outline but 
are quite definitive in terms of theories, 
general principles, and methods. While the 
volume is perhaps less a handbook of methods 
than a treatise on basic principles and 
theories, several solid chapters are devoted 
to a discussion of tools and techniques 
Nothing is regarded as fixed. The point of 
view is expressed that even before the manu- 
script would come off the press certain 
changes and additions would probably be 
needed. While the non-directive school has 
obviously had its impact on the book, the 
fundamental relationship between counselor 
and counselee has not changed materially 
from the point of view expressed previously 
by Hahn, Williamson, eon their colleagues 
The counselor is primarily responsible for 
the conduct of the interview, yet the coun- 
selee is not to be dominated by the counselor. 
The authors se gg point out the 
unnecessary confusion resulting from the 
use of the term ‘‘client-centered."’ All 
counseling worthy of the name is client- 
centered, whatever the school using the 
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term. Throughout the book counseling is 
dealt with as an instrument of education and 
learning experience. 

Now for a more detailed glimpse at some 
of the more specific features of the book. In 
discussing tools and techniques of counseling 
the authors add sociometric and semantics de- 
vices to those usually dealt with in most ear- 
lier books. Appropriate emphasis is given to 
records, the interview, and systematic case 
study methods as indispensable over-all tools, 
in addition to wandentine’ measuring instru- 
ments and other devices. It would seem to 
the reviewer that the discussion of the rating 
scale might have been enlarged somewhat in 
the light of data on buddy and forced choice 
ratings—recent contributions from the armed 
services and industry. The authors wisely 
stress the importance of vocational informa- 
tion in counseling, a subject which has been 
too greatly subordinated to the analysis of 
the individual in a great deal of the counsel- 
ing literature. Much of the material from 


detailed job analysis is regarded as largely 
irrelevant to vocational counseling, a point 
of view which many counselors will welcome. 
The large picture of the occupation as a whole 


must not be lost through a too carly emphasis 
on a minutia of details. The counselor 
must be familiar with vocational, industrial 
and social trends, and must be familiar with 
sources of more detailed information. 

In adopting a working definition of apti- 
tude the authors face up to a multitude of 
semantic difficulties. They reject the narrow 
or “‘pure’’ definition as inadequate in ap 
praising those complex patterns of abilities 
required by learning and work situations to 
which young om J must adjust. A wide 
synthesis therefore is required in the analysis 
of aptitude. They follow rather closely 
Bingham’s concept that aptitude is ‘‘a pat- 
tern of traits deemed to be indicative of 
potentialities." In spite of the recognized 
semantic limitations and confusions the 
authors choose to use the familiar designa- 
tions such as “‘clerical’’ and “‘mechanical’’ 
in their discussion. In doing so they are 
in step with practices found in most counsel- 
ing agencies. 

Throughout the book much emphasis is 
given to field and level concepts. In con- 
sidering the appropriateness of the field the 
counselee’s potential level within the field 
is too frequently neglected. The counselee 
may consider a field which is appropriate 
but at the same time aspire to an inappro- 
priate level within the field. However, the 
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authors warn against attempts to predict 
level on the basis of a single index of aptitude. 
The determination of level is a complex 
process and must be based on a wide syn- 
thesis of aptitude, interest, and other factors. 
This warning is timely. It should help 
prevent the too easy use of single test scores, 
prediction tables, and other single devices in 
educational and vocational counseling. 

One chapter of the book is devoted to 
methods of collecting data in preparation for 
counseling a student. In connection with 
the collection of data, 55 questions raised by 
the hypothetical counseling intern are of- 
fered. These questions relate to the signifi- 
cance, validity, and reliability of items of 
record data. The counselor, stimulating 
the intern to further examination, raises 
additional questions to cach one put by the 
intern, and interprets where necessary. This 
teaching device is unquestionably good. 
Most of the questions are excellent, but 
some of them seem rather elementary for the 
graduate intern who is well grounded in the 
principles and methods of testing. In view 
of the crowded schedules of most counselors 
and counselor-trainers it would seem that the 
list of questions might well be reduced. 

However, the reviewer finds little in the 
book which requires negative criticism. If 
the scope of the book had been widened to 
include the social agencies, many of which 
have made notable gains in recent years in 
general clinical counseling, its usefulness 
would have been increased for a considerable 
number of counselors. Most of the content 
of the book is nevertheless about as ap- 
= to social as to educational agencies. 

hile the authors give the coumselee a 
dignified and active role in the counseling 
relationship, it seems to the reviewer that 
they might have gone even further in playing 
up the active role of the counselee, without 
sacrificing the rightfully authoritative role 
of the counselor. There will, of course, be 
differences of opinion among counselors in 
regard to these respective roles. The com- 
mon use of the term ‘‘diagnosis’’ in counsel- 
ing would seem in part responsible for the 
over-formalization of the counseling rela- 
— Borrowed as the term is from 
medical practice, it implies a too dominant 
role by the counselor. Since the term is so 
widely accepted and used in counseling, 
writers face the obligation of so qualifying 
its traditional meaning as to preserve and 
safeguard the client's active role in the coun- 
seling relationship. 
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No counselor, or teacher of counseling 
courses, can afford to be without this excel- 
lent book. For it to run into several editions 
would guarantee the more rapid advancement 
of counseling as a profession.—Josepx V 
Hanna, New York University. 
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Tue Ricut Career ror You, by Eugene J. 
Benge. New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, 1950. 150pp. $5.00. 


M'; BeNGE'’s BOOK, one in a series of 
Modern Industry Books, appears to be 
largely a compilation of instruments and 
techniques employed by the author as a 
personnel worker. It contains an extended 
series of instruments for studying and evalu- 
ating one’s interests, abilities, social develop- 
ment, and physical qualities as related to 
peace al life. The various tests, in- 
ventories, and checklists are generally un- 
familiar to school counselors since they were 
developed largely by the author and were 
used mainly in personnel situations involving 
adult workers. 

This reviewer believes that the author 
tends to minimize the complexity of the 
process of readjustment for the poorly ad- 
justed worker. Speaking of the workers 
who are unhappy in their present jobs, Mr. 
Benge points out with unwarranted optimism 
that “‘a great many of these individuals have 
resigned themselves to what they consider 
their lots in life, never realizing that it is a 
relatively simple matter to break the bonds 
which bind them and to switch to jobs which 
can yield them both greater satisfaction and 
greater income."’ On the other hand, the 
author proceeds to provide the reader with 
more than a score of instruments for self- 
analysis of qualities related to job adjustment. 

While a number of the instruments in- 
cluded provide a method of scoring to aid the 
individual in their interpretation, this re- 
viewer doubts the ability of the average 
reader to employ them effectively. The 

itfalls of self-analysis are numerous for the 
individual who lacks training and experi- 
ence in the use and interpretation of objective 
tests and inventories. Moreover, no account 
is given of the character or size of the groups 
who served as the standardizing agents for 
most of the diagnostic instruments included 
in The Right Career for Yow. 
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This reviewer believes the chief value of 
this volume to lie in the function of stimu- 
lating the reader to seek the assistance of a 
competent counselor if he considers himself 
improperly placed vocationally. Counselors 
might find some of the instruments included 
to be of value with adolescents once norms 
have been established for the age groups con- 
cerned. 

The section which analyzes half a dozen 
occupational fields will be of interest to 
school guidance workers. Chapters XVI, 
XVII, and XVIII, “Making Your Career 
Choice,’” ““How to Get That Right Job,” 
and *‘How to Get Ahead in Your Job,"’ re- 
spectively, offer some suggestions which 
might be adapted to use in counseling young 
workers. This book is not generally suit- 
able for use by high school pupils. 

Personnel workers in business and industry 
may find it helpful in the selection, placement, 
and adjustment of mature adult workers.— 
Guienn E. Smita, Chief, Guidance Services 
Division, Office of Vocational Education, Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 
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Neurosis AND HumAN Grows, by Karen 
Horney. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co.Inc. 391 pp. $3.75 


Spee Horney 1s Best known as the 
author of The Neurotic Personality of 
Our Time, a book which received much de- 
served attention. Neurosis and Human Growth 
is not as original or as significant as her first 
work. 

Dr. Horney presents here her revised theory 
of neurosis. The neurotic, she says, is es 
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sentially a person divided against himself. 
As a result of unfavorable circumstances in 
his early development, his perception of him- 
self has become distorted. The healthy per- 
son has a more or less realistic picture of him- 
self, knows his capacities, and makes cpti- 
mum use of them. The neurotic, however, 
has become detached from his real self. 
Therapy consists of helping him to rediscover 
his real feeling, aspirations, and needs. 
These were distorted or lost sight of in the 
struggle to defend himself from the real and 
imagined threats to his self-esteem. 

She clearly hammers out her central 
theme: the neurotic on the one hand hates 
himself and on the other clings to an ideal 
picture of himself. “‘The godlike being is 
Soond to hate his actual being.’’ Hating 
himself, he must build up and sustain a false 
self-picture to defend himself from this hate. 
The more keenly he senses his failure, the 
more unattainable and exacting his demands 
upon the world. These claims are not like 
ambition in the ee but more like 
daydreams which provide a hollow sense of 
satisfaction. It is natural for these claims to 
settle frequently on occupational achiev. 
ment. Every vocational counselor has ob- 
served such neurotic claims and how they 
relentlessly drive their helpless possessor. 

The neurotic lives under the strain of the 
disrupting force of his two contradictory 
self-concepts: the hated and the idealized 
self. Depending on his early experiences, 
he will attempt to withstand this disin- 
tegrating force in one of three ways. In 
general, he protects himself by suppressing 
the conflict, by beclouding the issue. The 
expansive type (the extrovert) identifies with 
his glorified self. The self-effacing type 
magnifies his virtues. The blasé resigned 
type protects himself by constricting his 
fecling and developing a pseudo-detached 
view of himself. 

Neurosis and Human Growth would be of 
interest to psychologists, vocational counse- 
lors, social workers, and to any person in the 
professional work of human relations. Dr. 
Horney has accomplished the difficult task 
of presenting a complex subject forcefully, 
clearly, and without resort to jargon. The 
lay reader will find it digestible and may 
derive some inspiration from the positive 
ema sd of life particularly evident in the 
atter part of the book. The professional 
reader will be aware of some repetition and 
needless exposition—by no means a serious 
criticism. 
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This book has both the strength and weak- 
ness of one based almost entirely on the 
writer's clinical experience. It ignores the 
contributions to personality study made by 
persons outside the psychoanalytic fold, and 
it conveys a self-assurance which serious 
students of personality would feel is un- 
warranted. Perhaps this is part of the price 
that must be paid for being a successful 
clinician. Its neat theoretical framework is 
admirable and provides a dynamic frame of 
reference for the interpretation of human 
behavior. The author eumien her theories 
fully with her own case material and per- 
sonalities from literature.—JosepH StusBINs, 
Psychologist and Vocational Counselor, Cin- 
cinnati Jewish Vocational Service. 
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You and Your Job—Slipping or ** Essential.” 
Business Information Bureau, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, 325 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. $.05. 

This four-page leaflet is a short bibliography with 
listings under the me of ‘Do You Really Know 
Your Job?"’; “‘Planning the Next Move"’; “‘Why Nor 
Reach for the Stars," and ‘‘Periodicals."’ 


Adult Education: Current Trends and Prac- 
tices. Problems in Education, II. Publica- 
tion No. 636 of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
1949. 148 pp. $.75. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New 
York. 

Articles on adult education in various countries. Some 
of the articles are detailed studies of work and experi- 
ment now in progress, others are general statements on 


the problems of adult education by well-known per- 
sonalities in the fields of culture and education. 


The Graduate Gets a Job. Frank A. Ives. 
32 pp. $.50. University of Oklahoma Em- 
ployment Service, Norman, Oklahoma. 


This booklet was prepared for the college student, who 
“has ample time and numerous aids to minimize the 
guess work in choosing a career and finding suitable em- 
ployment." This booklet is one of the aids. 
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